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Education and Citizenship 


| EDITORIAL | 


NE OF OUR greatest needs today is 

for education to exert a real and 
active leadership in our nation’s busi- 
ness of living, for the future of Ameri- 
can democracy rests directly upon the 
existence of a thinking, responsible 
citizenry. No other agency is better 
qualified to produce that citizenry than 
education itself. Yet in some impor- 
tant ways its potentialities continue to 
be undeveloped. 

The traditional separation of town 
and gown remains all too common a 
feature of our educational system. This 
cleavage between school and society 
permeates education. It is more fre- 
quently to be observed, however, in 
private education, and at all levels in- 
cluding that of the junior college, which 

is Our Own primary concern. 

_ This is not to say that junior college 
education, public and private, is un- 
_ aware of or ignoring its responsibilities. 
On the contrary, its achievements in 
its efforts to serve democracy are mani- 
fold and significant. It is striving con- 
tinuously to better the contributions 
of its curricula and its classrooms. 
Junior colleges do even finer service 
when they can _ successfully create 
within themselves miniature commu- 
nities wherein their students experience 
a sense of community life and respon- 
sibility. With competent adult guid- 


ance their students through student 
government are increasingly able to 
live and practice the principles of demo- 
cratic citizenship and community re- 
sponsibility. 

Opportunities exist unused, how- 
ever, when these same institutions fail 
to recognize that they are integral 
rather than nominal members of the 
larger communities in which they are 
located. Thereby they lose two of their 
most effective means of serving democ- 
racy—active participation and leader- 
ship in those communities in which 
they themselves are a part, and use of 
those communities as workshops in 
community problems and responsibili- 
ties for their students. 

This failure to identify themselves as 
integral factors of their local commu- 
nities is more often true of private in- 
stitutions than of public; more true 
of women’s schools than of men’s. 
Originally, of course, such institutions, 
particularly those for women, were 
founded for instructional objectives 
only. These objectives were met 
within the classroom. Extra-curric- 
ular activities, which were severely 
limited, were similarly largely confined 
to the campus. 

Moreover, the vast majority of their 
students, whether from near or far, 


_are from beyond the limits of the in- 
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stitution’s immediate community. In 
general, local students tend to be few 
in number and are more often day 
students than residents. Their influ- 
ence in the school, therefore, tends to 
be small. In fact, insofar as their 
opportunities permit, they ally them- 
selves with the community within the 
college rather than linking the college 
with the life and work of the larger 
community. 

This same segregation from the 
life of the larger community prevails 
among the faculty also. Instructors 
come to the institution with little or 
no initial knowledge of or interest in 
affairs beyond the campus. Volun- 
tarily or involuntarily they become ab- 
sorbed in their own work, which, set 
apart as it is from the outside com- 
munity, shuts them off also. 

Thus the college, striving to make 
conscientious, intelligent citizens of its 
students, instead withdraws itself and 
them at one of the most impressionable 
periods in their lives from the larger 
community. 

Where facilities permit, the college 
by welcoming the community to hear 
its lectures and recitals, those spon- 
sored by the college and those given 
by departments of the college, assumes 
a role as stimulus to public growth and 
development which the public gladly 
recognizes and to which it is only too 
ready to respond. 

Let the junior college encourage 
members of its faculty and staff to 
take active part in the life of the com- 
munity. Continuously stimulated to 
growth by the educational institution 
to which they belong, they transmit 
continuous growth and widened view- 
point ‘to the civic groups with which 
they associate themselves and also find 
constant practical application for use in 
their class rooms of the civic prob- 
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lems and responsibilities which’ char- 
acterize democracy. 

As for the students, it is true that 
the community of which the college is 
a part is often not their home com- 
munity. For the majority of private 
junior college students its problems 
and its people will be new and differ- 
ent. The population of America, how- 
ever, is transient. Moreover, America 
is an enormous country of differing 
regions, economic groups, and prob- 
lems, and of varied points of view and 
sympathies. Direct study of and par- 
ticipation in the problems, needs, and 
activities of communities different from 
their own will give students more real 
understanding of and participation in 
community activities. They will re- 
turn to their home communities or go 
to new ones, not after several years of 
cloistering, but after two or more years 
of civic participation and responsibility. 

Education and democratic living can- 
not remain two things set apart. The 
continuance of American democracy 
demands that education provide for its 
future citizens practice not in artificial 
or theoretical but in actual community 
citizenship and responsibility. 

DorotHy BELL 





Current thinking in New York does 
not rest on the postulate that all high 
school graduates should extend their 
education above the secondary level. 
The State of New York proposes to 
steer its course between that theory, as 
demonstrated by the California plan, 
and the assumption that a system of 
junior colleges under state auspices, as 
illustrated by the Iowa plan, will meet 
the needs of youth—J. Hillis Miller 
and Dorothy V. N. Brooks, in The 
Role of Higher Education in War and 
After. 
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Beyond Campus Fences 


HAROLD  R. 


Y MANY RESPECTS a college campus 

is a fenced-in community, provid- 
ing a somewhat artificial environment 
fenced away from the larger commu- 
nity. Stephens College assumes that 
what its graduates will do later as 
community citizens has direct relation 
to what its students are doing in the 
local community now. Acting upon 
this assumption, opportunities are pro- 
vided in cooperation with various agen- 
cies and organizations in Columbia, the 
city in which Stephens is located, for 
student participation in the community. 
These opportunities occur in the form 
of projects—the Burrall Service Proj- 
ects. 7 

Burrall Service Projects must be 
viewed within the purposes and pat- 
tern of the Burrall Class. It is through 
the Burrall Class that the college im- 
plements its concern for religious em- 
phases, seeking to promote growth and 
development in the areas of philosophy 
of living,. emotional sensitivity, social 
understanding, human relations. The 
Burrall Class on Sunday mornings, 
vespers in mid-week, courses in philos- 
ophy and religion, and the program of 
community service projects are all a 
part of the educational pattern of the 
Burrall Class. Even as the Burrall 
Class serves the campus as a whole, so 
also the projects are available to all stu- 
dents. 


a 





eee '. 





Harotp R. Bortrety is director of the 
Burrall Service Projects at Stephens College, 
Missouri. Mr. Bottrell is at present a candi- 
date for the doctor’s degree at Northwestern 
University. In preparation for his disserta- 
tion he is making a study of what junior col- 
leges throughout the country are doing to 
provide for student participation in their 
local communities. 
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BOTTRELL 


The Burrall Service Projects at- 
tempt to bring into functional relation 
certain needs of the community and 
services that can be provided by col- 
lege students. They are, in effect, a 
combination of service to the commu- 
nity and learning experiences. Super- 
vision and coordination are provided 
by the college through employment 
of a professionally trained director on 
a full-time basis.1 A major share of 
the supervision and management of 
projects is delegated to carefully selected 
student project leaders. 

Participation in community service 
projects is one of the “things that are 
done” by Stephens students. This is 
not the place to parade statistics. 
Suffice it to say that though participa- 
tion is voluntary and selective processes 
are used, the supply of interested stu- 
dents always exceeds the demand. 

What is done by students and how 
it is done reveal the values of the pro- 
gram and indicate the contributions to 
the local community and to the students 
who participate. This article will pre- 
sent a running report of a typical week 
in November 1944, the 13th to the 19th 
inclusive. The information is drawn 
from the November reports of project 
leaders and animated in terms of the 
persons involved and the situations as 
we know them. 


Monday, November 13 


At 11:15 Bobbe Josten, Lois Jesse 
and Virginia Frazier caught a city bus 





1 Those who are interested in definition 
of functions, organization and operation of 
the program, and description of projects are 
referred to Harold R. Bottrell, Handbook 
for Burrall Service Projects (Burrall Class, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 1944), 
29 pp., mimeographed. 
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near the campus and rode cross-town to 
Ridgeway Elementary School in the 
northwest section of Columbia, where 
they assisted with that school’s hot 
lunch program. They set tables, helped 
get the serving line ready, helped serve 
the food, took care of requests for 
“seconds.” By 12:30 they had helped 
clean up and were waiting for the bus, 
for they had to be back on campus at 
one o'clock. 

Bobbe is one of three (the others, 
Nadia Cohen and Marjorie Wolens) 
who as student project leaders are re- 
sponsible for seeing that 58 girls each 
week help with the hot lunch program 
in six of Columbia’s elementary schools. 
Without them at least ten “short-hours” 
workers would have to be employed, 
if they could be found. 

At 4 Sue Strother, Student Chair- 
man of Burrall Service Projects, and 
the writer attended the Executive 
Council for the War-Peace Organiza- 
tion.2, They then participated in the 
meeting of the WPO Board from 4:30 
to 5:15. 


Tuesday, November 14 


Rosemary Sprout and Carol Griffith 
reported at the Ellis Fischel Cancer 
Hospital, in the far northwest corner 
of Columbia, at 8:15, where they 
worked as student assistants in the 
general laboratory until 10:45 under 
the direction of Dr. Lauren V. Acker- 
man, pathologist, and Miss Louise 
Drake. Five girls worked between 2 
and 5: Meredith Martin and Barbara 
Bankhead in the tissue laboratory under 
the direction of Miss Shawn Lockhart; 
Jo Wasson and Francine Karklin with 





2For full presentation of Stephens College 
war activities, see Marjorie Carpenter, “War- 
time Program of Stephens College,” Jun- 
4 College Journal (October 1943), 14:62- 
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Dr. J. A. del Regato, radiotherapist; 
and Harriet Lutz on case analyses with 
Dr. Everett D. Sugarbaker. This 
project is operated in coordination with 
the science division of the college, with 
Miss Sue Lumb acting as direct super- 
visor of the 15 students participating 
through her course titled “Hospital 
Orientation,” which carries college 
credit. 

From 7:30 to 10:30, 28 of the 31 
project leaders were “at home with the 
Bottrells.” They came to spend an 
evening getting acquainted with each 
other and to do, as their invitation read, 
“just what you like to do at home’— 
and that is just what they did. 


Wednesday, November 15 


This was Advising Day at Stephens, 
a day when no classes meet and instead 
all students consult with their advisers 
about progress in their classes and 
other aspects of their college life. All 
project activities, however, continued 
as usual. At 2 Sue Strother and the 
director had their scheduled weekly 
conference. Jean Wiegand and Caro- 
lyn Kendall went to Benton School at 
4, where they served as assistants with 
a group of Campfire Girls. Fourteen 
students are serving as assistants with 
Campfire Girls in Columbia, under the 


student leadership of Ann Wagner. 


Pan-Hellenic project chairmen, a co- 
ordinating group between the project 
program and sororities, met from 4 to 
4:45 to complete plans for a series of 
sorority discussions and to be brought 
up-to-date on program developments. 


Thursday, November 16 


Marnina Mason and Marilyn 
Wheeler helped distribute clothing to 
families served by the Social Service 
Society, the local family welfare 
agency, from 9 to 11. Nicky Jeatron 
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and Pat Crawford worked in the office 
during the afternoon, thus enabling 
Mrs. Eva Moen, executive secretary 
of the agency, to be out of the office on 
case work. Thirteen girls, in addition 
to the co-project leaders, Doreen Swan- 
son and Elsie Mailman, work each 
week in this project. Their services 
include typing, dictation, filing, answer- 
ing the telephone, and other items of 
regular office work. Doreen and Elsie, 
who have vocational interests in this 
area, have arranged to accompany Mrs. 
Moen on case visits. 

From 9 to 10 Barbie Garland took 
stenotypy dictation of memoranda and 
reports from the director, placing tran- 
scribed copies on his desk the following 
morning. 

Sue Robinson worked from 10 to 12 
in the office of the Boone County Red 
Cross Chapter. She has had Staff As- 
sistance Corps training. 

Alice Tait and Carol Christian oper- 
ated a child-care center at Field School 


from 7:30 to 9, where they took care 


of the children of parents who were at- 
tending a parent-teacher meeting. Sue 
Massie and Nancy Feudner worked the 
same hours at Ridgeway School dur- 
ing their parent-teacher meeting. This 
project, under the student direction of 
Carol Stiefel, Marilyn Brown, and Jane 
Ann Jones, provides 14 trained and ex- 
perienced girls who set up child-care 
activities adjacent to parent meetings, 
thus enabling many parents to partici- 
pate in school, church, and civic affairs 
who would otherwise be unable to take 
part. 

At 3 Vivian Watson, project leader 
for Orphan Adoption, had a full hour 
planning conference with the director. 


Friday, November 17 


Evelyn Preston was at Grant School 
on the west side from 9 to 10, where 
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she helped with the play hour and 
music period in the kindergarten. B. 
Bell Jeffers and Pam Jensen provided 
assistance during the play and hand- 
work periods, 9 to 11:15, in the Lee 
School kindergarten. Pat Walker as- 
sisted in the kindergarten at Benton 
School, 2:30 to 4, telling stories, di- 
recting play activities, and gathering 
ideas for improvements in the room and 
its equipment to be made by the proj- 
ect. The services of 22 girls are avail- 
able in this area, under the leadership 
of Martha French, Marcia Meyers, and 
Elaine Prentiss.* 

Evelyn Bower and Shirley Bower 
went to the University School on the 
campus of the University of Missouri 
at 3:30, where they assisted the leader 
of a Brownie troop in typical Brownie 
activities. Toni Phillips has 15 girls 
working under her direction with Girl 
Scout and Brownie troops in Columbia. 


Saturday, November 18 


Joanne Shaffer, Iola Tomlinson, 
Rogene Hubbard, and Bobbie Grace 
assisted in the community nursery 
school between 1 and 5, where they 
changed beds and linen, helped with 
the mid-afternoon feeding and play 
period, and assisted in other routine 
but necessary activities. There are 18 
girls with training in this area who 
maintain a schedule of service hours 
each day of the week in the community 
nursery school, with El Louise Prunty 
and Dot Hofgren coordinating their 
efforts. Similarly, services of nursery 
school majors are provided to the com- 
munity nursery school for Negro chil- 


3 The kindergartens of Columbia are not 
a part of the public school system, but are 
sponsored by the PTA groups in the several 
elementary school districts and by parents 
who pay tuition. The kindergartens are 
housed in the elementary schools. Student 
services and assistance are welcomed. 
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dren. This latter group, however, is 
not directly supervised by the writer. 

The Hall Chairmen for Orphan 
Adoption met at 1:15, under the di- 
rection of Vivian Watson, at which 
time organization was completed, ap- 
pointments to committees were made 
with the advice of the hall chairmen, 
and information needed for direction 
of participation in the residence halls 
was distributed in quantity. 

Lois Selle and Ella Mae Frass were 
at Teen Town, youth recreation center, 
from 7:30 to 10:45, where they served 
as activity supervisors and assistants 
to the Director of Teen Town, Mrs. C. 
B. Williams. Four other girls and 
Sallie Boyd Noden, project leader, are 
on schedule certain nights and some 
afternoons each week for services to 
Teen Town. 


Sunday, November 19 


At 6 a.m. Jean Burroughs, Carol 
Dau, Shirley Rudolph, Jane Domanski, 
Nan Morgan, and Muriel Killings- 
worth were in the kitchen of the Mis- 
sour1 Methodist Church, downtown 
Columbia, preparing breakfast for the 
newsboys who deliver Sunday papers 
for the Columbia News Service. Food 
had been purchased (on budget) by 
Carol on Saturday afternoon. Fifteen 
newsboys, who had been up since 4, 
arrived at 6:30, were served breakfast, 
listened politely to a story quietly told, 
and were noisily on their way to their 
routes at 7:15. The girls had washed 
the dishes, cleaned up, and were back 
on campus at 8 for their own breakfast. 
The records show that the breakfast, 
which was adequate, cost $2.69. Jean 
Burroughs and Ruth Weber are stu- 
dent leaders of this project, whose par- 
ticipants number 30. | 

Between 9:30 and 12 noon 60 girls 
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were providing services of various 
kinds in the churches of Columbia. 
Some taught Sunday School classes or 
assisted teachers, some supervised nur- 
series, others assisted in handicrafts, 
music, and play activities. 

Wilkes Boulevard Methodist Church, 
which is rapidly becoming a community 
center on “the north side,” uses the 
services of 24 girls each week, not all 
on Sunday, under the direction of 
Emilie Bohnhorst, project leader, and 
Rev. Gene Wetherell. 


Other Burrall Projects 


The picture of student participation 
for this one week is not complete with- 
out mention of the activities carried 
on in three other projects. 

First, there are 80 girls working, 
under the direction of Phyllis Gur- 
witz, in a magazine salvage project, 
but the week reviewed was not a col- 
lection week. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that they had just completed a 
room to room survey of all residence 
halls, in which they discovered that 
1540 magazines come to the campus on 
subscription, to say nothing of those 
purchased across the counter. These 
magazines are collected and distributed 
within Columbia and to servicemen. 

Second, there are 20 girls working 
in a project known as the office as- 
sistance corps. They provide all kinds 
of clerical, office, and stenographic 
services to the program. Project lead- 
ers value it highly, for it has a reputa- 
tion for quick and accurate service. 
They say, for example, “What would 
we do without No. 16?” The girls are 
scheduled for office service by Jean 
Bumgardner, project leader, who is her- 
self an able stenotypist and secretary. 
The records show 80 hours of work 
done by the office assistance corps dur- 
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ing November. Needless to say, the 
director also rates this project highly. 

Third, many girls were working dur- 
ing this week readying the Orphan 
Adoption Project, through which 
Stephens students sent Christmas pres- 
ents to 734 children in institutions in 
Missouri. However, since this is a 
short-time project, the picture of regu- 
lar weekly activities is more clear and 
accurate without its inclusion in the re- 
view of this week. 

The record of this week of student 
participation in the local community is 
typical. In fact, it was early enough 
in the school year to avoid maximum 
student participation. Further, it does 
not include any of the periods when cer- 
tain short-time projects were in opera- 
tion that have a peak-load of total 
campus participation. 

The director’s calendar for that week 
was not, however, entirely typical, for 
Wednesday was an Advising Day. 
During that week, therefore, he found 
it necessary to hold 12 hours of student 
advising conferences and to devote the 
better part of three days to the writing 
of letters to parents of his 12 advisees. 
Nevertheless, his calendar for Novem- 
ber 13-19 shows 4 hours of dictation 
and 7 hours of office conferences on 
program items; and calendars, of 
course, never tell all. In addition, he 
attended the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Social Service Society 
on Monday night, was at home to proj- 
ect leaders Tuesday evening, and at- 
tended the meeting of the Columbia 
Community Council on Friday night. 


Non-Burrall Projects 


Mention should be made of the fact 
that the report presented here does not 
include all student participation in the 
local community but only that encom- 


passed by Burrall Class and under the 
direction of the writer. Three special 
mentions are in order. First, the 
Nursery School Methods Class has as- 
sumed the renovation of the community 
nursery school for Negro children as a 
major all-year class project. Second, 
15 qualified students are serving as 
Nurse’s Aides in local hospitals. 
Third, the “Sitters Club” of the 
Homarts Club provides services of 
carefully selected girls in the homes of 
parents with small children. 


“A Lot of Woman Hours” 


This running record has not gone 
into any great detail in reporting the 
activities encompassed in the Burrall 
Service Projects. It does serve, how- 
ever, to show what is done and to in- 
dicate the values to students and to the 
community. The remark was made 
earlier that participation in community 
service projects is one of the “things 
that are done” by Stephens students. 
As the final item of evidence, careful 
check of participation records for the 
week of November 13-19, inclusive, 
shows that 404 girls contributed 461 
hours of service to the community 
through these projects during this one 
week. This does not include the aver- 
age of 5 hours per week given to super- 
vision and management of projects by 
31 project leaders. 

As one of the project leaders might 
say, “461? That is a lot of woman- 
hours !” 





The junior college helps toward voca- 
tional competence while it facilitates 
cultural sensitivity and civic awareness. 
Here is its distinctive assignment—one 
distinctive in clientele, methods, range 
of purpose.—Ordway Tead in Har- 
vard Educational Review. 
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Junior College Salaries in 1941-1942 


HENRY G. BADGER anvd WALTER C. EELLS 


EPORTS have been collected on 

salaries in higher educational in- 
stitutions by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion at various times, the latest being 
for 1941-42. At that time usable 
reports were received from 227 junior 
colleges, located in 40 states and the 
District of Columbia. Four of the 
eight states not reporting had no junior 
colleges. The data therefore repre- 
sent all but four states having junior 
colleges in 1941-42. Their repre- 
sentativeness may be judged from the 
following: 


as Ps 

~~ we 28 

2 sf 35S: 

e €8 a8 

Junior colleges: 

Number in U. S. with 
full-time staff mem- 

PN eee 550 233 317 
Number reporting sal- 
aries to U. S. Office 

of Education ...... 227 —Ss 131 96 
Percentage reporting 

salaries .......... 413 562 30.6 


Full-time junior col- 
lege staff members: 
Number in United 
ey ey 8331 4440 3891 
Number whose sala- 
ries are reported in 
this study ........ 5222 3325 1897 
Percentage reported 62.7 749 488 


Thus the data upon which the pres- 
ent study is based represent more than 
half of the publicly controlled junior col- 
leges, and not quite a third of the pri- 








Henry G. Bapcer, who in addition to his 
co-authorship of this article is responsible for 
the extensive statistical compilations which 
made it possible, is specialist in educational 
statistics in the U. S. Office of Education. He 
is author of the forthcoming Junior College 
Accounting Manual. Watter C. EELts is 
executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. 


vately controlled ones. They repre- 
sent the larger institutions, however, as 
shown by the fact that they include 
three-fourths of the full-time instruc- 
tors in publicly controlled junior col- 
leges, and almost half of those in pri- 
vately controlled institutions. 

The data were collected largely by 
mail, supplemented by personal visits 
of members of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation staff to a small percentage of the 
institutions. 

The questionnaire used asked for 
cash. salaries of full-time staff by rank 
(dean, professor, associate professor, 
assistant professor, and instructor), 
and by salary groups, ranging in $250 
units from “less than $1000” to “$9000 
or more,” with further subdivision ac- 
cording to whether staff members were 
expected to be on duty 9 months or 
11-12 months per year. Special ques- 
tions were also asked regarding the 
cash salary and the perquisites of the 
president. 

It will thus be seen that the data 
collected do not comprise a salary 
schedule in the usual sense of the term. 
They constitute a salary array or distri- 
bution, illustrative of the general polli- 
cies followed in the junior colleges of 
the nation in 1941-42. Sample salary 
schedules and principles to be con- 
sidered in constructing others will be 
given in the last part of this paper. 

It should also be noted that salaries of 
part-time staff members are not in- 
cluded in these tabulations; further- 
more, that only cash salaries are con- 
sidered except in the case of presidents. 
In a few instances the cash salary was 


1From Junior C ollege Journal, January 
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reported as less than $1,000 but in- 
vestigation showed that board and room 
were also provided. In such cases the 
data were not included. It is quite 
possible, however, that in a considerable 
number of additional instances instruc- 
tors received a cash salary plus non- 
cash items and that the compilations 
thus do not show the entire compensa- 
tion received. 

Data on junior colleges for Negroes 
are merged with those on junior col- 
leges attended by white persons. The 
chief reason for this is the compara- 
tively small number of junior colleges 
for Negroes. 

The data sheets from the institutions 
were first arranged by control (public 
and private), then by number of stu- 
dents enrolled (1,000 or more, 600— 
999, 300-599, and 1-299). Tabula- 
tions were then made for the various 
ranks and for the two periods of em- 
ployment (9 or 11-12 months). The 
results of these tabulations are shown 
in the accompanying tables. 

In table 1 are presented data on the 
junior colleges reporting: for 1941-42, 
classified by control and size. Data on 
the number of full-time staff members 
in these institutions are also given, by 
size of student body and by rank of 
staff member. 

One of the most obvious facts shown 
in this table is that most of the staff 
members are known as “instructors.” 
Ranking by professorial levels, a com- 
mon practice among four-year insti- 
tutions conferring the baccalaureate de- 
gree, is comparatively rare among jun- 
ior colleges. Nearly three-fourths of 
the nonadministrative teaching staff 
(practically two-thirds of the entire 
academic staff) are known simply as 
instructors. An occasional institution 
goes to the other extreme and lists its 
entire staff as professors, but real pro- 


fessorial ranking is the exception rather 
than the rule. It is noticeably more 
common among privately controlled 
junior colleges than among those under 
public control, although it is not prev- 
alent in either group. 

TasLce 1. NumBer oF Junior CoLLecEs AND NumM- 
BER OF FuLt-Time StaFF Mempers REPORTED, BY 


ConTROL OF INSTITUTION, SizE oF StupEeNnt Bopy, 
1941-42, anp BY RANK oF STAFF MEMBERS 















































3 3 
a2 22 
I ck 33 
= 3: =: 
= ©S AS 
1. Number of colleges by size of 
student body: 

1,000 or more 28 26 2 
600-999 13 1l 2 
300-599 56 38 18 

1-299 130 56 74 

Total 227~=—131 96 

2. Number of full-time staff mem- 
bers— 

By size of student body: 

1,000 or more 1956 1719 237 
600-999 280 247 33 
300-599 1145 672 473 

1-299 1841 687 1154 
Total 5222 3325 1897 
By rank: 
POD ccna 189 86 103 
Deans 287 174 113 
PUCRERSRED ccescssessmsesemmen 907 380 527 
Associate professors .......... 192 164 28 
Assistant professors. ......... 191 148 43 

8 yee 3456 2373 1083 

Total , 5222 3325 1897 

Per cent in instructor rank: 

Of entire staff 66.2 71.4 57.1 





Of nonadministrative staff 72.8 77.4 64.4 





The data for the 5,033 staff members 
(excluding presidents) are summarized 
by control, by portion of the year em- 
ployed, and by rank as reported by in- 
stitutions, in tables 2and 3. The tables 
are to be read thus, using the first line 
of table 2 as an example: 


Fifteen of the largest publicly controlled 
junior colleges, operating on a nine-month 
schedule, reported a total of 43 deans, whose 
salaries ranged from $2500 to $5000. The 
middle 50 per cent of their salaries ranged 
from $3119 (the lower quartile) to $3693 
(the upper quartile), with the median at 
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TasLe 2. SALaries OF Furt-Time Starr Memspers (Exciupinc Presipents) 1n 131 Pusiicty CONTROLLED 
Junior Co.reces, 1941-42, sy Various CATEGORIES 






















































































Salary data 
w a=) 
ss 8 % 
So 60 C8 5 = 
Item 3. 4 2 s S £ 
8 re E o o 
© to ” = c S 
$.5 S E . a cS on 
a : 3 ; = S 
Sk a = ~ = > = 
l 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1,000 students or more— 
9 months basis: 
Deans 15 43 $2500 $3119 $3446 $3693 $5000 
Professors 6 109 1500 2325 2729 3419 4250 
Associate professors ............ 5 119 1750 2171 2681 4025 4250 
Assistant professors ............ 5 64 1000 -— 2393 2844 3279 3750 
Instructors 22 - 1269 1000 - 2760 2905 3174 4500 
11 or 12 months basis: 
Deans 8 27 2750 3563 4188 4563 5500 
Professors 4 26 2250 3054 4097 4500 
Associate professors ............ 2 9 —— tse — = 4000 
Assistant professors ............ 1 6 — ial —— § ?eoa 2750 
Instructors 5 22 1250 1729 2000 2625 4250 
600 to 999 students— 
9 months basis: 
Deans 3 8 — = =—Ss aii —— Cl iesieee 4750 
Professors i a ee ae 
Associate professors ............ 1 4 —— = —= aia A —O——— 3500 
Assistant professors ............ 2 33 1000 1906 2625 2836 3250 
Instructors 9 136 1000 2086 2379 2700 3500 
11 or 12 months basis: 
Deans 8 16 1250 2313 2625 3375 4500 
Professors l 18 1250 1510 1604 1698 2000 
Associate professors ............ ha” En ee eee ee eee 
Assistant professors ............ > +~— cil di ° aaa «allay all lllllvz 
Instructors 2 26 1000 1512 1675 1969 3250 
800 to 599 students— 
9 months basis: 
Deans 16 23 1500 2538 2875 3281 4750 
Professors 6 52 1250~ 1625 1904 2625 3250 
Associate professors ........... 5 18 1500 2047 2187 2575 3000 
Assistant professors ............ 7 37 1000 - 1588 1742 1949 2750 
Instructors 27 382 1000 — 1611 1903 2316 3750 
11 or 12 months basis: 
Deans 12 14 1750 2187 2625 3187 4750 
Professors 6 37 1250 1879 2078 2384 3250 
Associate professors ............ 2 5 —— —— 0th 2750 
Assistant professors ............ 1 6 —— = = —~—SsGSii —— #4 i rin 2500 
Instructors 8 77 1250 1639 1841 2098 3000 
1 to 299 students— 
9 months basis: 
Deans 16 17 1750 1760 2188 2688 3750 
Professors 13 118 1000 —- 1359 1731 2069 3500 
Associate professors ........... 2 Q ees Fe 2250 
Assistant professors ............ 2 2 — #&#& rien 2000 
Instructors 37 373 1000 — 1388 1792 2143 3250 
11 or 12 months basis: 
Deans 22 26 1500 2063 2500 3156 4250 
Professors 6 20 1000 — 1607 2042 2250 2500 
Associate professors ............ a ee ee ae 
Assistant professors ........... . eo oo! ——__  —_ ae — c |0|0ClC 
Instructors 14 88 1000 - 1476 2167 2500 3250 








*In these columns the expression “1000-” should be understood to mean “less than $1000.” 
b Not calculated where number of persons reported is less than 10. 
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TaBLE 3. SALaries OF Futt-Time Starr Memsers (ExcLupinc Presipents) In 96 PrivateLy CONTROLLED 
Junior Coiieces, 1941-42, sy Various CATEGORIES 




































































Salary data 
te 3 2 2 
» & 7 © & 
ge Og 3 = 
:*) — 
Item =i 2 % § g 7 
© po ” 3 ba <4 3 
$38 z & S 3 $ & 
ek : 5 2 ts = 3 
Sa ~ = Q = S = 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1,000 students or more— 
9 months basis: 
Deans 1 i. 5: piles ty = lla i a 
Professors l - . <riididiee- <a aeaaaai a: wa. §=3—Sftist iri 
Associate professors .......0.+. Onde §—s.-— dds OO: eg OS alee | 
Assistant professors ............ a ee ee ee 
cnn 2 198 $1000 - $1644 1961 2388 $9000 + 
11 or 12 months basis: 
Deans 2 8 OO c 9000 + 
Professors 1 10 2000 2375 2625 2813 3500 
Associate professors ........... ae” ee ee ae ee - 
Assistant professors ............ °° am  § m~—_€£©Q ¢@g2@n2 - @21i,~?t er ——— 
Instructors 2 17 3000 3152 4188 5063 7750 
600 to 999 students— 
9 months basis: 
Deans S $die ° § epee TOT! Ue “See 
Professors l 12 1250 2372 2833 3063 3250 
Associate professors .......... i 4iwe«-me tmz w~é£é£72£, éttnr e~e_ ° ew 
Assistant professors ..........+. S ew  eame w= dd TU lle lie 
NE ee l 8 es la C ie 2250 
11 or 12 months basis: 
Deans 1 a Sam e- eeu 
Professors 0 “  .. @@  ~@t#a. #2 mts. ie 
Associate professors ............ © «im. itm §- @thhen =~ @™ o teath 
Assistant professors ............ 5 4 $#=«m wei. wee > ae see ound 
Instructors l ) 1250 denual ——. .- nde 2250 
800 to 599 students— 
9 months basis: 
Deans 7 8 — >< a 3750 
Professors 12 180 1000 - 1145 1366 1948 3250 
Associate professors ........00+ 2 5 — a ie: :<——— 1750 
Assistant professors ............ 5 wm - cm § 9 ~ gimme ~ * Que *' a <= See 
eR 12 209 1000 —- 1169 1548 1905 4500 
11 or 12 months basis: 
Deans ll 13 1750 2156 2652 3229 4000 
ae — 26 1250 1757 1847 1938 2500 
Associate professors ......... 1 . i —_—_ ” --——a- — . eae enemas 
Assistant professors ............ 1 iia Soon eee ae _ 
a 2 10 1000 1313 1750 1906 2250 
1 to 299 students— 
9 months basis: 
Deans 33 4l 1000 — 1363 1854 2313 3750 
I eee 29 237 1000 — 1153 1389 1779 3250 
Associate professors ............ 6 17 1000 1516 1768 1920 2250 
Assistant professors ............ 8 26 1000 - 1558 1594 1695 2250 
Instructors 54 572 1000 - 1161 1508 2000 4500 
11 or 12 months basis: 
Deans 33 4l 1000 1938 2625 3153 4000 
Professors 16 61 1000 — 1588 1875 2136 4000 
Associate professors .........+ 4 5 — ee C—O 2000 
Assistant professors .......... 5 16 1000 — 1075 1175 1333 2500 
TeRRGDE cccnsntesneneceeteeestentess 12 60 1000 - 1523 1693 2050 3500 





a In these columns the expression “1000 -” should be understood to mean “less than $1000” and the 


expression “9000 +” should be understood to mean “more than 


b Not calculated where number of persons reported is less than 10. 
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These tables show the diversity of 
salary policies in junior college ad- 
ministration. When it is noted, for 
example, that the median salary goes up 
as rank goes down among the publicly 
controlled institutions enrolling more 
than 1,000 students, it would be easy 
to conclude that there is neither rhyme 
nor reason to salary policies in insti- 
tutions of this group. This conclusion 
is only partially correct. The fact is 
that the largest institutions with the 
most liberal salary schedules rated 
everybody as either dean (administra- 
tive) or instructor (nonadministrative), 
with the result that less than 15 per cent 
of the total nonadministrative staff re- 
ported (224 out of 1,515) are ranked 
above instructor. The data really show 
that salaries are highest among the 
larger institutions, where instructors 
are usually employed without special 
classification by rank. 

A greater diversity of practice is 
shown among privately controlled jun- 
ior colleges, reflecting nothing more 
clearly than the differences in financial 
strength of individual institutions. 
Those with more money pay it to their 
staffs. It would appear that some in- 
stitutions with less money give their 
staff higher titles in lieu of higher 
salaries! On the other hand, some of 
the smaller and less wealthy junior 
colleges on private foundation report 
their entire staff as instructors. 

Since the data for the different ranks 
and for the two lengths of contracts, 
as presented in tables 2 and 3, are 
rather scanty in some cases, they have 
been summarized in four general tables 
—one each for deans in publicly and in 
privately controlled junior colleges, 
and one each for the entire nonad- 
ministrative teaching staff in publicly 
and in privately controlled institutions. 
Before presenting these, however, simi- 


lar summary tables for the presidents 
of junior colleges will be given. 


Junior College Presidents 


The situation as respects cash salaries 
and other allowances of 189 junior col- 
lege presidents in 1941-42 is shown in 
tables 4 and 5. Here it appears that 
cash salaries of the 86 presidents of 
junior colleges under public control 


ranged from $2400 to $9000, with . 


medians and upper and lower quartiles 
increasing and decreasing more or less 
in relation to size of student body 
administered. The maximum salary 
($9000) was, however, not reserved 
for the very largest institutions, but was 
paid by one in that size group and by 
one of the very small institutions as 
well. 

When the value of perquisites 
(house, board, car, etc.) is included as 
part of the compensation of the presi- 
dent, the median compensation goes up 
from $4292 to $4345, an increase of 
$53, or 1.2 per cent. The same general 
tendencies toward wide range and 
variation with size of student body are 
still observable. The maximum, quar- 
tile, and minimum salaries are, however, 
only a little larger than when cash only 
is reported. This is due to the fact 
that only 16 of the 86 institutions re- 
porting on this point allow perquisites 
to their presidents. 

Cash salaries of the 103 presidents of 
privately controlled junior colleges 
showed an even wider range than those 
in institutions under public control. 
The maximum was greater and the 
minimum less—far less. One small 
church-related institution paid its pres- 
ident less than $900 per year, with no 
perquisites. At the other end of the 
scale we find four institutions paying 
their presidents cash salaries of $10,000. 
In addition, three of these institutions 





~~ wasn fo  -_ 


Th) 








allowed perquisites, ranging up to 
$1200. Only one of the institutions 
in this salary range had more than 300 
students. 

Perquisites were allowed to 67 of 
the 103 presidents of privately con- 
Taste 4. ANNUAL COMPENSATION OF PRESIDENTS OF 


86 Pusiicty ConTROLLED Junior CoLeces, 1941- 
42, sy Size or Stupent Bopy 














3 2 2 
3 s 3S 2: 
© 3$ 3 &§ 
2: 88 3 
he ~ 
pt FF 
~ 
S 
Salary 2 s . & «2 
3 e cs os SoS 
“” ” ” ” ” 
. & § 3 = 
= ~—= ~ ~ ~~ 
= ss $ § 8S 
Cash salary only: 
$7500 or more .. 2 1 0 0 l 
7000-7499 _........ 2 2 0 0 0 
6500-6999 ......... 3 3 0 0 0 
6000-6499 ......... 7 4 l 2 0 
5500-5999 ........ 2 l 0 l 0 
5000-5499 _........ 10 8 l 0 1 
4500-4999 ........ 7 2 l 0 4 
one 24 2 2 10 10 
3500-3999 _......... 15 2 l 6 6 
3000-3499 _......... 8 0 0 2 6 
2500-2999 __......... 5 0 0 0 5 
2000-2499 ......... 1 0 0 0 l 
Totals 86 25, 6 21 34 
Maximun ......... $9000 $9000 $6150 $6000 $9000 
Upper quartile .. 5225 6469 ......... 4375 
a 4292 5406 4500 4125 3917 
Lower quartile .. 3750 5015 .......... 3771 3208 
Minimun .......... 400 3660 3800 3000 2400 
Cash_ salary plus 
perquisites: 
Maximun .......... 


$9000 $9000 $6150 $7500 $9000 
Upper quartile .. 5250 6469 4398 4438 
Medi 4345 


= 5464 4500 4159 4083 
Lower quartile .. 3917 5018 ......... 3781 3250 
Minimum .......... 2600 4000 3000 2600 





trolled junior colleges. The effect of 
these perquisites was to raise the median 
compensation of the entire group of 
103 from $3341 to $3705, an increase 
of $364, or 10.9 per cent. 


Junior College Deans 


Table 6 shows the situation with re- 
spect to deans in publicly controlled 
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junior colleges, with one paid less than 
$1000 and one between $5250. and 
$5499. Eighty-seven of the 174 deans 
were paid from $2507 to $3704 per 


TaBLeE 5. ANNUAL COMPENSATION OF PRESIDENTS 
or 103 Privatety CONTROLLED JuNnion COLLECEs, 
1941-42, sy Size or Stupent Bopy 














3 3 3 
ce & & 3 
> 3 3s -& 
;: = eS 
3 ; 3 
: s : : g 
Salary 2 Ss S al, 
3s Ss cs Ss 
© © rs © w 
Re §& § § § 
~— —~ ~~ ~ ~ 
=~ S38 6S Ss 8S 
Cash salary only: 
or more 4 | 0 0 3 
sien 2 0 1 1 0 
7500-7999 ...... 2 0 0 2 0 
7000-7499 ...... 1 0 0 0 1 
6500-6999 ...... 0 0 0 0 0 
6000-6499 ...... 1 0 0 0 1 
5500-5999 ...... 0 0 0 0. 0 
5000-5499 ...... 6 0 0 2 4 
4500-4999 ...... 7 0 0 2 5 
4000-4499 ...... 14 0 1 3 10 
3500-3999 ...... ll 0 0 3 8 
3000-3499 ...... ll 1 1 2 7 
2500-2999 ...... ll 0 0 2 9 
2000-2499 ...... 16 0 0 3 13 
1500-1999 ...... 10 0 0 0 10 
1000-1499 ...... 6 0 0 0 6 
Less than 
i 1 0 0 0 1 
TERED. «nein 103 2 3 20 78 
Maximun ....... $10000 $10000 $8000 $8000 $10000 
Upper quartile 4402 wow... secs 5000 4225 
CdiaN — ......0000 nt mails cian 4000 3000 
Lower quartile 2273 wc... sscossee 3000 2096 
Minimun. ....... 880 3000 3000 2070 880 
Cash salary plus 
perquisites: 
Maximun ........ $11200 $10380 $8000 $10000 $11200 
Upper quartile 489] .........  ccscosee 6000 4625 
Median .......... xa 4333 3500 
Lower quartile 2555 wn... scsssees 3000 2404 
Minimun ...... 880 3900 3250 2070 880 
year. A curious fact shown in this 


table is that the median salary for a 
dean in schools with 300-599 students 
is a little higher than that in schools in 
the 600-999 enrollment group. The 
upper and lower limits of the middle 
50 per cent, however, are lower in the 
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smaller institutions than in the larger. 
This suggests that size of institution is 
not the only determinant in fixing the 
dean’s salary; that amount of wealth 
back of an institution and other factors 
not measurable here are likewise im- 
portant. 

TABLE 6. ANNUAL SaALaries OF Deans in 100 


Pusiicty CONTROLLED JuNIoR CoLLeces, 1941-42, 
BY SizE oF StupENtT Bopy 
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The two tables (6 and 7) taken to- 
gether show that in general junior col- 
leges under public control pay their 
deans more than do those under private 
control. 

It will be noted that some institutions 
have reported the salary of more than 
TaBLE 7. ANNUAL SALaRies OF DeEaNs IN 88 


PrIVATELY CONTROLLED JuNIOR CoLLecEs, 1941-42, 
BY Size OF STuDENT Bopy 








Colleges of 1000 or more stu- 
Colleges of 600-999 students 





oS Colleges of 300-599 students 








” 

= 

3 

3 

oa 

Item R 

— 

3 > 

x “ 

: é 

© 2 » 

~ r ay 

~ ~ S 

Number of colleges 100 23 11 38 

Number of deans 
with annual aal- 
aries of: 

$5250-5499 ............ l 1 0 0 
5000--5249 ............ | l 0 0° 
4750-4999 ............ 4 4 0 0 
4500-4749 ............ 9 5 1 3 
4250-4499 .............. 10 6 2 2 
4000-4249 ............ 10 7 0 2 
3750-3999 oo. .cceeee 5 2 l 1 
3500-3749  ........000. 19 15 2 0 
3250-3499  .........00. 18 10 2 3 
3000-3249  ........... 21 ll l 4 
2750-2999  ......ccc00 14 6 2 4 
2500-2749  .........0 19 2 6 7 
2250-2499 on. .cccceee 14 0 4 3 
2000-2249 ............ 12 0 0 4 
1750-1999 ............ 9 0 0 2 
1500-1749 ............. 6 0 2 2 
1250-1499 ............ l 0 1 0 
1000-1249 ............ 0 0 0 0 
Less than $1000 .. 1 0 0 0 
Totals 174 70 24 37 

Upper quartile ...... $3704 $4232 $3500 $3396 $3063 

IR Nithieiatieeniaianes 3131 3600 2708 2781 2375 

Lower quartile ...... 2507 3216 2438 2354 2234 





Data on deans in privately controlled 
junior colleges, summarized in table 
7, show a closer relation between size 
of student body and salary of dean. 
They also show a greater range of 
salaries—from the “less than $1,000” 
class to the “$9,000 or more”’ class. 


& | KOON NON PNUWNHKHOOoSCSo 

















2 2 3 
* s 8 3 
N 3 3 Ss 
2 3s 8 3 
2 3 
s 6 6B g 
Item = S S a 
.- > & SF 
= 6 3s $3 3 
s & & & &§ 
~ =e = = = 
= ss § SS 
Number of colleges 88 3 1 18 6 
Number of deans 
with annual sal- 
aries o 
$4000 or more 3° 3* 0 0 0 
3750-3999 _........ 3 0 0 1 2 
3500-3749 _......... 4 1 0 l 2 
3250-3499 ......... 8 3 0 2 3 
3000-3249 _......... 14 0 0 36 Ud 
2750-2999 _........ 4 l l 0 2 
2500-2749 ........ 13 0 0 2 iil 
2250-2499 _........ 7 0 0 3 4 
2000-2249 ......... 15 0 0 § 
1750-1999 ......... 15 l 0 5 9 
1500-1749 ........ ll 0 0 0 ill 
1250-1499 ......... 6 0 0 l 5 
1000-1249 ......... 9 0 0 0 9 
Less than $1000 l 0 0 0 l 
Totals 113 9 1 21 82 
Upper quartile .... $3067 ccc cccccees $3146 $2739 
Median 2242 $3458 $2825 2375 2125 
newer quetie «=. Bele “aun sees 1963 1625 





* Includes 1 in the “$9000 or more” class and 2 
in the $7500-7749 class. 


one dean each; for example the dean 
of men and the dean of women in ad- 
dition to the dean of the college. Also, 
it should be borne in mind that in a 
considerable number of junior colleges 
the dean is the administrative head of 
the institution, many junior colleges 
using this designation rather than 
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“president.” The data should there- 
fore be understood as showing the 
salaries of all persons carrying the 
title of dean, regardless of the amount 
of responsibility carried by those per- 
sons. 


TABLE 8. ANNUAL SALARIES OF NONADMINISTRATIVE 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN 131 PUBLICLY 

CONTROLLED Junior CoLieces, 1941-42, sy SIzE oF 
StupENT Bopy 








Item 


dents 
Colleges of 600-999 students 


Colleges of 1000 or more stu- 


All colleges 





& Colleges of 300-599 students 
S | Colleges of 1-299 students 


_— 
' 
— 
—_ 


Number of colleges 13 





Staff members with 
annual salaries 


of: 
$4250-4499 ......... 2 2 0 0 0 
4000-4249 ......... 53 53 0 0 0 
3750-3999 _........ 10 10 0 0 0 
3500-3749 _........ 125 124 0 1 0 
3250-3499 ........ 131 122 5 3 1 
3000-3249 _........ 455 416 15 9 15 
2750-2999 © ........ 228 «181 25 18 4 
2500-2749 __......... 356 234 36 49 37 
2250-2499 _........ 388 187 31 96 74 
2000-2249 ......... 414 185 34 96 99 
1750-1999 _........ 321 68 17 14 96 
1500-1749 _........ 284 15 35 114 120 
1250-1499 _........ 150 5 12 60 73 
1000-1249 ......... 83 6 7 23 47 
Less than $1000 65 16 0 5 44 


Totals 3065 1624 217 614 610 


Upper quartile .... $3005 $3193 $2686 $2059 $2196 
Median 2395 2883 2278 1937 1805 
Lower quartile ... 1893 2398 1754 1644 1461 











Junior College Instructors 


Table 8 carries data on salaries of 
the 3,065 nonadministrative instruc- 
tional staff members in 131 publicly 
controlled junior colleges. Here we 
find 65 instructors paid less than 
$1000 per year each—and two in the 
$4250 to $4499 salary range. Half 
the group are paid between $1893 and 


$3005. The general salary level 
seems to increase with the number of 
students enrolled. A feature of this 
table is that the 26 junior colleges 
with 1,000 or more students show the 
widest range of salaries. 

Taste 9. ANNUAL SALARIES oF NONADMINISTRATIVE 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN 96 PRIVATELY 


ConTROLLED Junior CoLieces, 1941-42, sy Size or 
Stupent Bopy 

















. ” ” 
ae a 
© 
5 = 3 
5 s g 
Item S es wt 
” — 
i. 2s. 
a te oe 
a 
~ &§ 6 6° 
Number of colleges 96 2 2 18 £=74 
Staff members with 
eee salaries 
of: 
$4500 or more 10* 10* 0 0 0 
4250-4499 .......... 2 0 0 l 1 
4000-4249 .......... 4 2 0 1 1 
3750-3999 .......... 3 l 0 1 1 
3500-3749 .......... 9 5 0 1 3 
3250-3499 .......... 5 2 0 0 3 
3000-3249 .......... 57 12 4 $$ & 
2750-2999 .......... 10 3 a> 
2500-2749 .......... 59 17 ae ors 
2250-2499 .......... 29 2 14 4 
2000-22489 ........... 153 29 3 30 91 
1750-1999 .......... 224 45 5 67\ 107 
1500-1749 .......... 293 27 5 82' 179 
1250-1499 ........... 288 18 5 82 183 
1000-1249 ........... 282 6 1 91 184 
Less than $1000 168 10 0 4 114 
Totals 1681 226 29 432 994 
Upper quartile .... $2009 $2331 $2687 $1843 $1950 
ED ccitctsittececntins 1587 2060 1925 1497 1522 
Lower quartile ... 1224 1708 1563 1176 1183 





* Includes 1 at $9000 or more, 1 at $7500-7749, 
1 at $6000-6249, 4 at $5000-5249, 3 at $4500-4749. 

Corresponding data on salaries of 
instructors in 96 privately controlled 
junior colleges are shown in table 9. 
Here the familiar pattern is repeated: 
Wide range of salaries, especially in 
the largest institutions, but with a gen- 
eral trend of salaries increasing with 
size of student body. 
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It is also noteworthy that the ten- 
dency for salaries to be higher in 
publicly controlled junior colleges than 
in those under private control, already 
noted for deans and presidents, persists 
with respect to nonadministrative in- 
structors. The degrees of difference, 
however, are not identical: The 
median salary of a dean in a publicly 
controlled junior college ($2881) is 
only 27 per cent larger than the cor- 
responding median ($2242) in a 
privately controlled institution ; but the 
corresponding differential for instruc- 
tors is from $2639 to $1587, or 66 per 
cent. 

Another significant fact shown in 
these data is that although many 
junior college instructors are paid 
adequately, even well, there are still 
a large number whose salaries are far 
from adequate. Of the 4,746 included 
in the tabulations of tables 8 and 9, 
233 were drawing less than $1000 per 
year. Another 365 were drawing 
from $1000 to $1249 a year. Thus 
' 598, more than one-eighth of the total, 
were receiving less than $1250 per year. 
Of course, it is not at all impossible 
that some increases have been ‘given 
since 1941-42, but it is nevertheless 
quite likely that a large number of in- 
structors were still receiving less than 
a living salary. 


Graphic Presentation 


The median salaries of presidents, 
deans, and instructional staff members 
(from tables 4 to 9) for institutions 
of the four different size groups, are 
shown graphically in Figure I. The 
broad bars show median salaries for 
all institutions combined, the narrow 
bars median salaries for the various 
sizes of institutions. The general ten- 
dency for median salaries of all three 
groups (presidents, deans, instructors) 
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to vary with size of institution both in 
publicly controlled and in privately con- 
trolled junior colleges appears more 
clearly from this figure than from the 
tables. This figure also facilitates 
comparisons between salaries in publicly 
and in privately controlled junior col- 
leges. 

The distribution of the salaries of the 
instructional staff, as summarized in 
Tables 8 and 9, is shown graphically in 
Figure II. In this graph, publicly 
controlled and privately controlled 
groups are shown separately, but no 
differentiation is made for size of in- 
stitution. Two facts are shown very 
vividly in this graph. 

First, if a few non-typical extremes 
are excluded, the spread of the salaries 
in publicly controlled junior colleges is 
much greater than in those under pri- 
vate control. In the former, ‘salaries 
of the middle 50 per cent vary by 
$1112 (from $1893 to $3005) ; in the 
latter, salaries of the middle 50 per cent 
vary only by $785 (from $1224 to 
$2009). In the privately controlled 
institutions there is a strong tendency 
for salaries to concentrate in the groups 
from $1000 to $2000. 

The other striking fact is that sala- 
ries in the publicly controlled institu- 
tions are much higher than in those | 
under private control. In fact, the lower 
quartile point for publicly controlled 
institutions is almost as high as the 
upper quartile for those under private 
control. The median salary for pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges is greater 
than the upper quartile for privately 
controlled junior colleges—in fact it is 
higher than 85 per cent of the salaries 
in the privately controlled institutions. 


Other Studies 


For comparison, data are presented 
on three state studies (California, 
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FIGURE I. MEDIAN SALARIES OF PRESIDENTS, DEANS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF FOR 
PuBLICLY AND PRIVATELY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES, CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF STUDENT 
Bopy. 
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FIGURE II. DIstrIsuTIoN oF SALARIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFFS FOR PUBLICLY AND 
PRIVATELY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES, CLASSIFIED IN $250 Groups. 


1941-42, Kansas, 1944-45, and Texas, the institutions listed are very small, 
1940-41) ; also on two regional studies however (one reported only a dozen 
(one on instructors in English in 7 students and none exceeded 300), it 
states, and one on instructors in a Tasre 10. Facutry Sacaries, 1941-42, in SeEvEN 
































selected group of publicly controlled Pusiic JUNIOR COLLEGES IN CALIFORNIA* 
junior colleges). These are summa- sential — Bet Dud 
° ° ° un . 
rized in the tables which follow. _ - mum ian = mum 
The enrollments in the seven insti- Bakersfield #1800 $2800 $3000 
oe or ae 10 — from ay at Coalinga 2000 2470 2700 
. anta Maria | 
" _— . Junior Col — to 149 at San Luis Obispo 1700 2200 2828 
Coalinga Junior College. Visalia 1600 2200 2600 
For table 11 the data are not clear Porterville 17002144 2400 





as to whether all teachers or only full- * From report of Committee on Faculty Salaries 
. : . to Central California Junior College Association, 
time teachers are listed. Since some of june 2, 1942, J. Wendell Howe, chairman. 
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would appear that salaries of all who 
teach in the junior colleges are consid- 
ered. 

TaBLe 11. Averace ANNUAL SALARIES OF MEN AND 


Women Instructors 1n 12 Pustiicty CONTROLLED 
Junior CoLieces In Kansas, Octoser 1944* 












































Junior College Men WV omen 
Kansas City $2981 $2934 
Coffeyville 2665 2041 
Chanute 2473 1975 
Garden City 2400 1800 
Parsons 2378 1745 
Hutchinson 2367 2096 
Pratt 2332 1766 
Arkansas City 2300 1900 
Dodge City 2200 1900 
El Dorado 2194 1935 
Fort Scott 2009 1657 
Independence 2000 1680 








* Source, Summarized Report of Kansas Junior 
Colleges, October 1944, by W. W. Bass, Dean, 
Chanute Junior College, Chanute, Kansas. 


TABLE 12. SaLaries OF INsTRUCTORS IN 33 JUNIOR 
Co.Liteces 1N Texas, 1940-41* 

















a aA 
2 § 5 
Enrollment : 3 al - (? 
2 at 
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sii: & 
So & wa = > 

Publicly controlled: 
1000 or more ...... 2 130 $1795 $2068 $2439 
600-999  ...........20 4 8 1661 1901 2225 
300-599  ............0 6 99 1643 1969 2268 
Ee? cuties ll 138 1216 1472 ~= 1821 
All 23 448 1537 1858 2217 

Privately controlled: 
=a 40. 1554 1730 £2351 
OE * ccntenene 7 63 j.4191 1396 1622 
All 10 103 1297 1526 1784 








* Source, mimeographed data published by State 
Department of Education, Austin, Texas. All groups 
reported minimum salaries of less than $1000 and 
maximum salaries of more than $2700. Number of 
part-time instructors included is not stated. 

In this report there is seen the 
familiar pattern of a slightly higher 
median salary in publicly controlled 
junior colleges of from 300 to 599 stu- 
dents than in institutions enrolling 
from 600 to 999 students. 

A master’s thesis by George Diel at 
Colorado State College of Education, 
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reported in the Junior College Journal 
for October 1942, page 116, gives the 
minimum, median, and maximum 
salaries of 120 English instructors in 
publicly controlled junior colleges in 
seven western States, as follows: 


State Min. Med. Max. 
a $1800 $2511° $3524 
EY on cccccueans 1400 1723 2000 
0” RE ee 810 1646 2450 
BS cs clun. ct 1441 1590 1750 
New Mexico ........ 1400 2280 3000 
Oklahoma ............ 990 1441 2213 
MEE éacckiactawsiawts 1700 1968 2400 


A study in this field by Vernon E. 
Anderson is also’of interest. The re- 
port of his study is carried in the 
Junior College Journal for November 
1941, page 176, and in The Nation’s 
Schools for October 1941. Dr. Ander- 
son studied salary conditions in a 
representative group of 54 publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges in 1938~—39. 
These institutions had a median en- 
rollment of 187 students, varying from 
a minimum of 75 to a maximum of 250. 
The median salary of instructors was 
$1950; upper quartile $2243; lower 
quartile $1600. The median salary of 
deans was $2900; upper quartile 
$3300 ; lower quartile $2450. 


Salary Schedules 


Actual salary schedules for junior 
colleges have not come to the attention 
of the writers in any great numbers. 
Most are of a standard type: A basic 
entrance salary plus an annual incre- 
ment until the maximum is reached, 
with allowance for partial credit to per- 
sons entering the institution with ex- 
perience gained elsewhere. 

For example, the schedule at Sacra- 
mento Junior College, California, which 
was adopted in 1934, provided an en- 
trance salary of $1884, with annual in- 
crements of $108 up to a maximum of 
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$3504. Experience prior to joining 
the Sacramento system was credited at 
the rate of one year’s credit for every 
two years of successful experience else- 
where, up to a maximum credit of five 
years. Administrative duties carried 
a rating of one increment above the 
regular schedule. A special feature of 
this schedule was a penalty of loss of 
one annual increment for each year be- 
yond the fourth in which no extra 
training was taken, presumably in sum- 
mer school or equivalent. 

The San Francisco Junior College 
schedule, adopted in 1940, provides for 
an entrance salary of $2500 and an- 
nual increments of $100 until the 
maximum of $3600 is reached. 

The Salinas Junior College, Califor- 
nia, schedule for 1944—45, reported in 
the Junior College Journal for Decem- 
ber 1944, page 183, gives attention to 
training as well as tenure: 


Salinas Junior College, California, has 
announced its salary schedule for 1944-45. 
Beginning instructors without previous ex- 
perience but with five years of college ,edu- 
cation without the Master’s degree will be 
started at $2000; those with Master’s degree 
at $2100; those with the Doctor’s degree at 
$2300. If they have had previous experience 
they will be credited with $100 per year up 
to five years, so that starting salary at Salinas 
for an experienced instructor may be as high 
as $2500, $2600, or $2800. Saiary incre- 
ments of $100 per year are provided, con- 
tingent upon added professional work such as 
additional college credits earned, professional 
contributions, educational travel, etc., until 
maximums of $3200, $3400, and $3700 are 
reached for the three groups. 


Principles for Salary Schedules 


A fine faculty morale is one of the 
most desirable and necessary attributes 
of a successful junior college. A feel- 
ing of injustice and inequality with 
reference to salaries can_ seriously 
undermine this morale. In some jun- 


ior colleges the authors have found a 
considerable undercurrent of dissatis- 
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faction with salary inequalities and 
with uncertainties concerning rate and 
amount of increase. 

Various principles have been sug- 
gested as desirable for use in the con- 
struction of an _ acceptable salary 
schedule. The authors recommend 
that the following be considered in the 
construction or revision of junior col- 
lege salary schedules in order to assure 
fairness to all concerned and to take 
account of the principal elements that 
should be given weight: 

1. Minimum salaries should be high enough 
to afford a living wage for twelve months at 
the standard of living demanded of college 
teachers in the area in which the college is 
located. 

2. Initial salaries should be based upon 
amount of educational preparation and ex- 


perience in teaching. Allowance for ex- 
perience in other institutions, however, should 


not exceed half that allowed for similar ex- . 


perience at the junior college concerned. 

3. Salary increments should be based upon 
demonstrated success in teaching at the in- 
stitution and upon evidence of professional 
advancement. 

4. Salary increments should be distributed 
over a long enough period that they will in- 
crease by at least 10 and preferably 15 or 20 
increments to an established maximum. 

5. Maximum salaries should be high enough 
to act as a long range incentive. Normally 
they should be approximately twice that of 
the initial salaries. Thus with an entering 
salary of $2000 an instructor should be able 
to look forward to one of $4000 after twenty 
years of service. 

6. Men and women of equivalent training, 
experience, and service should receive equal 
salaries for equal work. 

7. Heads of departments should receive ad- 
ditional amounts related to the number of in- 
structors under their supervision. 


In the application of these principles 
to a local situation it is believed that 
best results will be secured if they are 
developed through action of a joint 
committee of the faculty and the board 
of control. This is common practice 
in many other higher educational in- 
stitutions and assures adequate atten- 
tion to the points of view of both 
groups. 
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I* THESE DAYS, with so much planning 

for the new and expanding junior 
college, there is everywhere an increas- 
ing recognition of the importance of a 
wider acquaintance with world affairs. 
It may be, therefore, that an account of 
a rather unusual experiment in this 
field at Pomona Junior College, Cali- 
fornia—one extending for over a dec- 
ade—may offer suggestions to other 
junior colleges. 

This pioneering course, which started 
twelve years ago as a very enthusiastic 
but very tentative venture, has been 
from the first so surprisingly successful 
that we are still amazed at it. It is 
actually something of a cross between a 
free reading course and a course in con- 
temporary affairs, but with considerable 
additions. 

While compiling a bibliography for 
junior college libraries some years ago, 
I came more and more to feel that stu- 
dents read far too little of the great mass 
of intensely interesting material avail- 
able to them. And why compile biblio- 
graphies and buy books if students did 
not read? 

What disturbed me most was that 
usually it was the best students, those 
who cared most about making good 
records, who read the least and as a 
result not infrequently had the narrow- 
est outlook. Always they had the ex- 








Epna A. HEsTER is librarian of Pomona 
Junior College, California, where she also 
teaches courses in library technique and 
contemporary affairs. Miss Hester received 


her A.B. degree from Pomona College and 
has done graduate work at the Library 
School of the University of Illinois, Oxford 
University, and the University of California. 
She is author of Books for Junior Colleges, 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1931. 


An Experiment in World Affairs 
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HESTER 


cuse, “Oh, yes, I love to read, but I 
haven’t time.” So I said, first to my- 
self and then to the administration, 
“Why can’t we give them a course in 
more or less free reading that will in- 
crease their range of interests, orient 
them in the world, open up their minds 
a bit, and give them college credit? 
Those painfully conscientious students 
won't think then that they are dissipating 
their energies wantonly every time they 
read something interesting and exciting 
that is neither a required text nor as- 
signed collateral.” 

Once given the go-ahead signal, we 
took the plunge. The dean of the Jun- 
ior College, who was also head of the 
social science department, and the head 
of the English department were both 
so interested in trying this out that they 
assisted greatly in getting the course 
launched. The first year we divided 
the lectures rather equally among us; 
and without their interest, aid, and 
steady encouragement the course could 
never have been developed. I offer 
this example of cooperation as a pos- 
sible solution of the problem for other 
timid souls who dare not undertake 
such a course alone, or who cannot 
find the necessary time. 

In the beginning our very vague ideas 
as to procedure, content, and objectives 
were a combination of suggestions from 
the reading courses which librarians of 
a few four-year colleges were playing 
up at the time, and of certain sugges- 
tions from the orientation courses then 
flourishing in infinite variety, plus a 
few rather decided ideas of our own. 

Now we see that though the course 
has changed with the years, as the 
world has changed, we have from the 
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first had one dominant and unchanging 
idea. We wanted our students to come 
out of a cocky, uninformed, superior 
narrowness into an inquiring cosmo- 
politan view. We wanted them to find 
out there was.a whole tremendously 
interesting new world out there some- 
where that they could know in books 
until the time came when they might 
perhaps know it by personal contact. 
We wanted them to find out what a 
fascinating place the world is. We 
wanted them to learn the joy of ex- 
ploring other lands, other minds, other 
beliefs and customs, histories and cul- 
tures—often ancient and glorious. For 
we were convinced then, as we still are, 
that one who may be only a junior col- 
lege graduate but who has done this 
type of reading will have a vastly 
richer life at forty than the graduate 
of a four-year college who has never 
formed this habit. 
In outline the course is as follows: 


1. A one semester, three unit, broad, more 
or less free reading course under direction. 

2. Objectives: To present a picture of 
the more important parts of the world, to 
present some of its major problems, and above 
all to stimulate if possible an abiding curiosity 
about the world. 

3. Admittance: With consent of instruc- 
tor and on recommendation of other instruc- 
tors. Limited to students who have ability, 
time, a desire to do considerable reading, and 
sufficient initiative to do independent work to 
advantage. 

4. Content: Anything and _ everything 
which can be secured that is inherently inter- 
esting or that can be made so by the instruc- 
tor. This includes historical sketches, biog- 
raphy, travel, personal adventure, war books, 
art, archaeology, literature, civilization and 
general culture, fiction, poetry, current peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, and mewspapers, plus 
lectures by famous persons and reports from 
the better radio commentators. 

5. Lectures: To stimulate interest, to 
direct reading, to help over the tough spots 
where interest might flag, to outline where 
too much reading would be required to get 
important facts or ideas, and to help interpret 
the significance of events. 

6. Methods: Reading is centered around 
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one after another of the important countries 
or areas. Always the course is begun with a 
country prominent in the news at the moment, 
and the current reading is continually tied in 
with all other material in use. A large 
special-reserve section is kept for material on 
the area under discussion. A book truck of 
most interesting and most important books 
and articles for immediate use is taken to each 
lecture. Sometimes five or ten minutes is 
spent calling attention to this material. 
Occasionally an entire hour is given to selling 
book after book to the class—which usually 
mobs the desk at the close of the lecture to 
get the choicest morsels first. 

7. Discussion: This is limited through- 
out by time. At first a class discussion 
promptly degenerates into an “I believe—I 
don’t believe” argument. Later in the course 
there is some discussion. Private interviews 
and discussion with the instructor are encour- 
aged at all times. 

8. Examinations and grades: Grades are 
based upon the type of material habitually 
selected when the student is left free to choose, 
on amount of reading done, and on grasp of 
material shown. Reports on reading done 
and hours spent are submitted weekly on 3x5 
cards. Tests are rare—time is too precious— 
but there are three-hour quarter and semester 
exams. Working on the Oxford idea that a 
student who has read a mass of such material 
should be able to thresh out some subject of 
world interest in essay form, the exams are 
somewhat as follows: A long identification 
question—time recommended, 45 minutes; a 
brief. essay question—time recommended, 45 
minutes; and a major effort in essay form— 
time, one and one-half hours. For each of 
the essay questions there is a choice of two or 
three subjects. These examinations are neces- 
sarily very important in a course where the 
student has so much freedom. 


I hope all the above doesn’t sound 
deadly dull. Actually the chief value 
of the entire course is that it popu- 
larizes information normally acquired 
too laboriously. Frankly, this has 
long passed the experimental stage 
with us, and we are inordinately 
proud of it. Not only are we pleased, 
but the Carnegie Foundation repre- 
sentative thought it of such value that 
he suggested we spend a considerable 
portion of our library grant from the 
Foundation for it. And Pomona Col- 
lege, though it has nothing with which 
to equate it and refuses to accept cur- 
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rent events credits, accepts this with 
praise. 

All will agree, I believe, that a stu- 
dent who devoured Admiral Potter’s 
Sailing the Sulu Sea, Bush’s Pahang, 
Keith’s Land Below the Wind, and 
Hurley’s books on the Philippines not 
only learned much about the South 
Sea area before the war, but had a 
grand time doing it. 

Obviously no two countries can be 
handled alike—their contributions are 
too varied. Mexico I begin with 
Mayan archaeology, a fascinating sub- 
ject; Russia with Genghis Khan and 
Byzantine culture and religion. 

To illustrate more fully, China will 
show the range of material used and the 
manner of presentation. The first re- 
quirements are a map of Asia, a map of 
China, and a histomap showing China’s 
incredibly long civilization; then the 
current periodicals, especially those on 
the Pacific area, and one or two hun- 
dred books. 

These latter begin with Confucius 
and the other great Chinese philos- 
ophers, since their influence still per- 
meates all Chinese life; and no country 
can be understood until its beliefs and 
ideals are known. The books then 
range from Confucius to Sun Yat-sen 
to Lin Yutang; from Marco Polo to 
Der Ling with her vivid pictures of the 
world’s last grand stand of barbaric 
imperial splendour and despotism, pic- 
tures that show us how far China has 
come in less than half a century. They 
include Waln and Hobart and Preston 
Schoyer. They range from Vare’s 
Laughing Diplomat to Ann Bridge’s 
pictures of embassy life in Peking. 
Carl Crow and Pearl Buck are indis- 
pensables, as are Latourette and Latti- 
more on China. Seegar, Cornelia 
Spencer, Emily Hahn, and many others 
find a place. 


Then comes the mass of wartime 
books, such as Vespa’s Secret Agent of 
Japan, Snow’s The Battle for Asia, 
and Smedley’s Battle Hymn of China; 
Bigland’s Inside China, Joy Homer’s 
Dawn Watch in China, Han Suyin’s 
Destination Chungking, Tan Yun’s 
Flame From the Rock, and Hallett 
Abend’s My Life in China. Leonard, 
Whelan, Hotz, and Olga Greenlaw all 
have written on the Flying Tigers. 
Among the latest books are two fore- 
shadowing China’s new trials, which 
have developed in part from her sad 
internal dissensions. These are Sues’ 
Shark’s Fins and Millet, the fare of the 
silk gown class and the fare of the 
coolie; and China Looks Forward, by 
Sun Fo, whose father was the great 
Sun Yat-sen. 

Then the large number of beautiful 
art and art-craft books must not be 
neglected. No one can understand 
China who knows nothing of her long 
history in pottery and porcelain and 
bronze, in jade and lacquer, who knows 
nothing of the influence that Buddhism 
had on her art and architecture and 
landscaping, or who has no inkling of 
her meditative arts and the way callig- 
raphy and painting, philosophy and 
poetry are tied in together. 

We believe that any student who 
has read from 35 to 60 hours under 
direction from such material will have 
made many delightful discoveries and 
will have a new sense of power in this 
new knowledge. But, after all, the 
real test is what students, themselves, 
think of the course. In general, “A” 
and “B” students are so enthusiastic 
over it that they often beg to repeat it. 
Six hours’ reading each week is re- 
quired to remain in the class; usually 
12 to 20 hours are submitted. The 
occasional “C” student has, however, 
generally found himself beyond his 
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depth and is rarely admitted now. 
Specifically, here are a few student re- 
actions: 


One girl, now an elementary principal, 
never ceases to bemoan the fact that univer- 
sities do not give such a course. 


A commerce student at Berkeley had done 
good work in this course but was not overly 
enthusiastic at the time. For several years 


thereafter, however, every time I saw him he 


took pains to tell me he had never had a 
course of equal value. Even when he ran out 
of a topic for an economics paper, he said, he 
would recall something he had read in this 
course. 


An ensign who was instructing outgoing 
servicemen somewhere in New Mexico sent 
me word last year that he would never be do- 
ing what he was doing there if it had not been 
for that world affairs course. 


A particularly wide awake girl whose 
father was president of International College, 
Smyrna—and who, incidentally, has just re- 
turned to Turkey to teach—insisted on taking 
it twice. 


A young man recently repatriated after 21 
months in a Nazi concentration camp in 
Czechoslovakia, where he had been studying 
and teaching, laughed and said, when he was 
again able to laugh, “Well, you know you 
were the one who got me into all this with 
that course of yours.” He is now preparing 
for foreign service with the government. 


One must admit it is not easy to 
make this course a success. First, it 
definitely requires too much time on the 
part of the instructor, not only for cur- 
rent reading but for the wide back- 
ground \necessary. As we see it, 
though, the instructor who has done 
some work in the social sciences, who 
has had some foreign travel, and who 
loves to read will make it worthwhile. 
Given these factors, with the money 
to buy the necessary interesting mate- 
rial, the course is a joy and a continuing 
education for the instructor, as well 
as for the student. 


“SLOP-HAPPY” 


Pasadena Junior College, California, 
is considering offering restaurant and 
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soda fountain training as part of its 
vocational program. This news was 
greeted with the following enthusiastic 
editorial by the Pasadena Star-News. 
Apparently the Star-News editorial 
staff has had its troubles in the past 
in satisfying its gastronomic ambitions! 


Pasadena Junior College contemplates add- 
ing restaurant and soda-fountain courses to 
its program of vocational training. The 
suggestion comes from the restaurant trade, 
and is an immensely practical one. Probably 
the public will join The Star-News in the 
wistful hope that the college adopts the 
suggestion. 

It is easy, of course, to find fault with all 
kinds of services in a war, when there are 
shortages of human hands, restrictions on 
supplies, replacements and the like. Yet 
even in piping.times of peace, attendance and 
service at restaurants, lunch counters and 
soda fountains left something to be desired. 
Health Department snoopers were kept busy 
then, as now, seeing to it that dishes were 
washed clean and that other sanitary funda- 
mentals were observed. 

The craft was slop-happy. Or so it often 
seemed to innocent bystanders. There was 
so much indiscriminate splashing, runnings 
to and fro; a spurious speed that sacrificed 
efficiency, and sometimes, alas, courtesy. 
Probably a good course in restaurant, or 
fountain, methods and protocol would make 
the tasks of servitors much easier, and the 
public happier. After all the catering in- 
dustry is an important one; it offers career 
and fortune to those who succeed in it. And 
the best way to succeed in a business is to 
know it thoroughly. 

Successful restaurateurs and _  fountain- 
wranglers themselves can suggest to the jun- 
ior college practique which should be the 
basis of the courses. But many little sug- 
gestions will occur to the public, also. Here 
are just a few: 

Waiters, or waitresses, will save their often- 
tired feet extra trips over restaurant floors 
and fountain duck-boards if they are taught 
to bring the spoon with the coffee, and not 
have to be sent back after it. (Much of their 
ineffectual hurrying results from not having 
fully equipped the diner in the first place.) 

They should keep their unruly locks and 
their dandruff out of their work. Tidiness 
should be the watchword, above all else. 
Aye, even one lap ahead of courtesy, which 
also isa must. Eating is, to a hungry person, 
one of man’s most joyful pursuits, but nothing 
in the world is so unappetizing as the re- 
mainders of another person’s food. That is 
just garbage. 
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The Junior College—a Source of Nurses 


C MAUD UH. 


OTHING could have underlined more 
N sharply the need for a group of 
women equipped by nature and educa- 
tion to shoulder one of this country’s 
major wartime responsibilities than 
President Roosevelt’s recent appeal for 
a national draft for nurses. Though 
the majority of nurses begin their pro- 
fessional training after graduation from 
high school, it is significant that with- 
in the last ten years the number of stu- 
dents with some college preparation 
entering schools of nursing has more 
than doubled. It is therefore fitting to 
ask what measures college educators 
throughout the country are taking to en- 
courage and prepare women students 
to enter nursing. What part has the 
junior college played during the past 
year in this important task? 

In the spring of 1944, at the close of 
the first nationwide college counseling 
program sponsored by the National 
Nursing Council for War Service and 
the U. S. Public Health Service, it was 
possible to state that the junior college 
was meeting the challenge of nursing. 
Can we affirm today, when that chal- 
lenge is much more peremptory and in- 
sistent than it was a year ago, that it is 
still being met by educators and stu- 
dents in junior colleges? 

The following statistics, compiled at 
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the close of the second college counsel- 
ing program, conducted under the same 
auspices during October, November, 
and December 1944, may be enlighten- 
ing. Of the 380 institutions of higher 
education visited by the college counsel- 
ing staff, 94 were junior colleges, 15 
of these being institutions for Negro 
students. In the 79 junior colleges 
for white students, college counselors 
addressed audiences in assemblies and 
organized groups totalling 11,627 stu- 
dents, interviewed 1044 students who 
desired further information, and con- 
ferred with 312 administrators, faculty 
members and vocational guidance ad- 
visers. Statistics concerning the Negro 
junior colleges will be presented later. 

Since many of the junior colleges 
visited had small enrollments, the above 
figures show that they have more than 
done their part in making available to 
their teaching staffs and students the 
latest information on the needs and 
opportunities in nursing, the trends in 
modern nursing education, and the ad- 
vantages of enrollment in the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps. In many instances 
the counselors addressed assemblies at 
which the whole student body and many 
faculty members were present—a rare 
privilege in senior colleges and uni- 
versities, where assemblies have either 
been greatly reduced in number or en- 
tirely discontinued for the duration. 
Again, accessibility to classes, students, 
and instructors is less limited in junior 
colleges than in large, highly depart- 
mentalized senior colleges and uni- 
versities. Furthermore, the junior col- 
lege, because of its dual nature as a 
preparatory and a terminal institution, 
seems more keenly conscious of its re- 
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sponsibility to furnish students with 
vocational guidance. As one of our 
counselors phrased it, “Junior college 
faculties do more vocational guidance 
on the whole than the liberal arts 
faculties in four-year colleges.” 

Indeed, study of the reports sent in 
to headquarters by members of the col- 
lege counseling staff shows that the jun- 
ior college is in a peculiarly advanta- 
geous position as a source of good 
nursing material, as a feeder both 
for hospital schools of nursing where 
students obtain the basic training lead- 
ing to a nursing diploma, and for col- 
lege-afhliated schools or departments 
of nursing which offer a four- or 
five-year combined program leading to 
both the diploma and an academic 
degree. 

Unlike the senior college, the junior 
college usually includes in its curric- 
ulum, side by side with liberal arts 
courses, certain pre-vocational courses 
designed to meet the needs of students 
who do not intend to pursue their 
academic education beyond the second 
year of college. A number of the jun- 
ior colleges visited had pre-nursing 
courses. Their students were there- 
fore aware of nursing as a post-college 
career; many of them were already 
receiving instruction designed to pre- 
pare them for admission to schools of 
nursing. They constituted a prepared, 
receptive audience for the college 
counselor; they were interested in her 
message. 


Yet another link between junior col- - 


leges and schools of nursing has been 
strengthened during the war. Be- 
cause of the depletion of the instruc- 
tional staffs and the increase in enroll- 
ment in schools of nursing, many jun- 
ior college instructors in the biological 
sciences, chemistry, and psychology are 
now teaching these courses to students 
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from local nursing schools on the col- 
lege campus. Not only have women 
undergraduates in junior colleges had 
the opportunity to meet and mingle with 
their contemporaries already in train- 
ing, but instructors have had the ad- 
vantage of learning at first hand the 
calibre of students and the standards 
of training in local schools of nursing. 
They can the more justly appraise the 
adequacy of their own pre-nursing pro- 
grams as preparation for nurse training. 

This closer contact between junior 
colleges and schools of nursing is, in 
fact, producing just this result—a re- 
appraisal of pre-nursing programs in 
the colleges and of the standards of 
training in local schools of nursing. 
This reappraisal seems destined to have 
a far-reaching effect on nursing educa- 
tion. 

In the many interviews which our 
counselors have had with junior col- 
leges administrators and faculty ad- 
visers, the pre-nursing course has been 
a favorite topic of discussion. What 
should it include, what should it em- 
phasize, the college counselor was 
asked. There is apparently no stand- 
ard pre-nursing program—one college 
includes courses in cooking and nutri- 
tion in its offerings, others prescribe 
all the sciences of a rigid pre-medical 
program, laboratory courses which few 
students are prepared to handle in their 
freshman and sophomore years. So 
concerned have some administrators be- 
come about their function in advising 
and preparing potential students of 
nursing that they have expressed a 
wish for definite recommendations 
from the National League of Nursing 
Education as to the contents of an ade- 
quate pre-nursing course. 

Counselors note, too, a _ healthy 
tendency toward the liberalization of 
pre-nursing programs in some junior 
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colleges. Educators are discovering 
that a liberal arts program with a wide 
range of academic courses is preferable 
to a rigidly prescribed course heavily 
weighted with science and deficient in 
sociology and psychology. Leading 
junior colleges in California, Colorado, 
Missouri, New York, and North Caro- 
lina are definitely basing their pre-nurs- 
ing programs on the requirements of 
nearby university and collegiate schools 
of nursing and are thus becoming feed- 
ers for these schools, which count on 
them for a number of students each 
year. Even junior colleges with no or- 
ganized pre-nursing programs have 
made themselves acquainted with the 
admission requirements of the schools 
of nursing preferred by their graduates 
and planned their programs accordingly. 

Counselors’ reports note, too, a 
change in attitude on the part of those 
junior colleges which are preparatory 
rather than terminal. Last year many 
administrators in these colleges ex- 
pressed anxiety lest their students be 
diverted from completing their four 
years in college. This year, alive to 
the current interest in nursing among 
women undergraduates, they have ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to the visit- 
ing nurse representatives. They feel 


that “their students should be well- | 


informed on all professions,” and that 
“nursing education should be presented 
to them as part of the whole educational 
picture.” The emphasis of the visiting 
counselor on more rather than less edu- 
cation as a preparation for the nursing 
profession has won much support for 
nursing among college educators. 
Again, the tendency of certain pre- 
vailingly terminal junior colleges to 
prepare for the local vocational market 
seems to be yielding to a wider vision 
of the whole field of nursing oppor- 
tunity. Educators in states where the 
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majority of schools of nursing are small 
and lack adequate facilities for nursing 
education according to modern stand- 
ards are beginning to seek opportunities 
for their graduates in schools outside 
state lines and to advise them to prepare 
accordingly. They no longer excuse 
their failure to include nursing in their 
vocational guidance programs on the 
basis of the relatively poor quality of 
local schools. 

Junior college educators, then—with 
amazingly few exceptions, and these 
generally in understaffed colleges with 
low enrollments or in a few institutions 
preparing their students for teaching— 
are interested in preparing nurses. 
They have endorsed wholeheartedly the 
college counseling program on nursing 
and are doing their part to meet current 
and anticipated postwar nursing needs. 
In one Colorado junior college the visit- 
ing counselor found not only an excel- 
lent pre-nursing course and well-in- 
formed faculty advisers but also “a rare 
understanding on the part of the faculty 
of the personality qualifications neces- 
sary for nursing.” Here faculty ad- 
visers are discouraging emotionally 
unstable students and those with low 
grades from entering pre-nursing 
courses. 

Again and again members of the 
counseling staff have characterized the 
educators they have met in junior col- 
leges as “sold on nursing,” “boosters of 
nursing,” “ambitious for the nursing 
profession.” 

What of the students? It will take 
some months before any estimate can 
be made of the numbers of junior col- 
lege students interviewed recently who 
have more than a passing interest in 
nursing. The number against whose 
names the notations, “definitely inter- 
ested,” “planning to enter a school of 
nursing next fall,” “planning to trans- 
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fer to a collegiate school of nursing,” 
are entered is by no means negligible. 
Serious interest is indicated also by the 
thoughtful questions asked by student 
groups, the eagerness of conferees to 
learn more about nursing degree pro- 
grams, their requests for advice on the 
choice of a school, their concern as to 
the possibility of their admission to the 
school of their choice, and the inquiries 
of psychology students concerning 
openings in psychiatric nursing. The 
interest aroused is evidently no flash in 
the pan. Significant too is the fact 
that, in many of the leading junior col- 
leges, it is “the pick of the students” 
who are being attracted to nursing. 
One such college in North Carolina is 
described as “a very fertile field.” In 
a California college, the professor of 
anatomy and physiology declares that 
he has “twice as many students in his 
classes since the growing interest in 
nursing made itself felt—and better 
quality.” In another, one-third of the 
women students are enrolled in pre- 
nursing courses. In very few are stu- 
dents indifferent to the opportunities in 
nursing. Some, it is true, seem to the 
counselors immature, not of college 
calibre; but even in colleges of lower 
educational standards there are a few 
good prospects. 

But interest is not enough. Not all 
the would-be nurses in junior colleges 
are receiving the kind of preparation 
which will stand them in good stead in 
their professional training. Many 
counselors feel that the extreme voca- 
tionalism of certain junior colleges is 
not an unmixed blessing as far as their 
students are concerned. Those en- 
rolled in courses other than pre-nursing 
not only find that they cannot transfer 
to a school of nursing without loss of 
collegiate credit but that they some- 
times lack the credits requisite for ad- 
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mission to the school of their choice. 
In this respect the terminal junior col- 
lege is at a disadvantage ; the prepara- 
tory junior college with its greater 
emphasis on liberal arts courses seems 
to provide, as far as nursing 1s con- 
cerned, a better preparation for the 
teen-age student, who is frequently too 
immature to know with certainty where 
her life-work lies. 

As already indicated, junior college 
administrators are becoming aware of 
this situation and are taking steps to 
remedy it. More and better prepared 
junior college students are likely to 
enter nursing if this progressive at- 
titude is maintained. 

The prospect is by no means so en- 
couraging when we study the reports of 
the two college counselors who visited 
15 Negro junior colleges in ten states. 
They met with no less hearty a welcome 
than did their colleagues. Their audi- 
ences totalled 2403 students, 393 of 
whom sought further information. 
Forty-three administrators and faculty 
members talked earnestly with them 
about the openings in nursing for Negro 
college women, but the phrases, “not a 
good source of nursing material,” 
“nursing material limited,” are more 
frequently encountered in their reports 
than are the “gold mine” and the “fertile 
field.” 

The distressing fact is that many of 
these institutions are financially handi- 
capped, in a run-down condition, un- 
derstaffed, inadequately equipped with 
libraries and laboratories. Their stu- 
dents do not start from scratch; their 


secondary education has often been 


limited and sketchy. According to one 
representative, only state or city sup- 
ported Negro junior colleges have any 
real chance of providing instruction at 
the college level. Then, too, many of 
them are preparing their students to be- 
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come elementary school teachers; to 
few of their students has any other 
vocation but that of rural grade school 
teacher seemed attainable. 

A few of the better institutions for 
colored students, however, are welcom- 
ing the possibility of another vocational 
outlet for their students, urging them 
tp consider the need for rural public 
health nurses as well as teachers. In 
these colleges home economics instruc- 
tors have kept abreast of developments 
in nursing education. Already one 
progressive Negro junior college in 
Missouri offers instruction in the basic 
science courses to the nursing students 
of a nearby city hospital. This college 
has excellent laboratory facilities and is 
likely to prove a good source of nurs- 
ing material in the future. In spite of 
the fact that all the students in another 
college in South Carolina are enrolled 
in elementary education, the head of the 
teacher training department discussed 
nursing education with much under- 
standing and was interested in the 
possibility of establishing a pre-nursing 
program. A small number of students 
had entered the college with a view to 
becoming nurses. 

At present, the two counselors in- 
dicated, the prospects for nursing in 
Negro junior colleges are not rosy, but 
there is hope for the future. If the 
current movement in the Negro senior 
colleges to establish pre-nursing courses 
in their curricula can be extended to 
those junior colleges which are suc- 
cessfully surmounting their handicaps, 
they too may prove a fertile field. A 
number of their students are eager for 
a new vocational outlet. 

Junior college administrators have 
expressed the hope that they and their 
students may continue to be kept in 
touch with the needs and opportunities 
in nursing. They have come to feel 
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that nursing is no longer a step-child 
among professions for college women, 
nor is it merely an “emergency” pro- 
fession. They regard it as an expand- 
ing profession in which their graduates 
may find useful and successful post- 
war careers. Through the liberalizing 
of their curricula and through sound 
vocational guidance they are meeting 
the challenge of nursing and preparing 
their students for a proud profession. 





Regardless of the objectives set up 
by the new and numerous junior col- 
leges to be established in the postwar 
years, this fact is plain: Minimum 
standards of education are going to be 
raised another notch. Once upon a 
time an eighth grade education was 
considered the minimum requirement 
for good citizenship and economic self- 
reliance. In more recent years a high 
school education has been held essen- 
tial, certainly desirable. New stand- 
ards are inevitable but they are quite 
likely to be expressed in terms of sub- 
jects studied rather than in the number 
of years a student remains in school.— 
Editorial in East St. Louis (Illinois) 
Journal. 





Terminal curricula, while emphasiz- 
ing training for specific occupations, 
should include broad basic courses in 
sciences and the humanities to prepare 
for complete living through the devel- 
opment of flexible social intelligence 
and an adequate philosophy of life— 
C. E. Friley and J. A. Starrak, in Jan- 
uary Annals. 





The junior college is the capstone of 
the public school system, and its future 
is assured.—W. W. Kemp and M. E. 
Hill in Education and Society. 























JOHN L. 


N THE OCTOBER issue of the Junior 
College Journal there appeared an 

article entitled “Junior Colleges Are 
on the Wrong Path,” written by Dr. 
C. Gregg Singer. Since the article, at 
its very beginning, singled out the 
activities of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and the activities of 
the Postwar Planning Committee of 
that association as being culpable of de- 
veloping ideas contrary to the true pur- 
poses of junior college education, and 
since I happen to be chairman of the 
Postwar Planning Committee, the edi- 
tor of the Journal has granted me the 
privilege of replying to Dr. Singer’s 
article. The purpose of this article, 
therefore, will be to answer directly 
the basic ideas expressed in the one 
published under Dr. Singer’s name and 
to go a bit further and point out some 
of the reasoning predominant in the 
action of the association, and especially 
of the Postwar Planning Committee, 
in advocating directions to be followed 
in the development of junior college 
education in America. 

After a careful study of Dr. Singer’s 
article, there appear to be two funda- 
mental concepts of junior college edu- 
cation he champions. These are, first, 
that junior college education is to be 
constituted as the lower one-half of a 
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bifurcated, traditional four-year college 
program, second, that the traditional 
liberal arts college program, as de- 
veloped during the past three hundred 
years, is the only kind of an educational 
experience for junior college students 
worthy to be called a college education. 
He even goes so far in the advocacy of 
the liberal arts program as to indicate 
that it is not only the one college pro- 
gram worthy of recognition, but that 
it must be designed to serve an intel- 
lectual aristocracy, although he does 
not define the limits of classification 
which might be used in sorting out the 
mental aristocrats. 

Let us examine the first basic con- 
cept. It is true that in the early be- 
ginnings of the movement junior col- 
leges offered almost exclusively cur- 
ricula which paralleled the first two 
years of the liberal arts college program. 
In carrying forward such work they 
were truly junior sisters of the larger 
four-year institutions. But, as their 
history developed and their numbers 
grew, those in charge of junior college 
education discovered new and larger 
fields for their institutions to serve. 
The educational leaders in these new in- 
stitutions discovered that they had a 
large number of students who did not 
want to take more than two years of 
college work. Furthermore, as the jun- 
ior college population grew, the leaders 
soon discovered that the largest per- 
centage of their students did not matric- 
ulate in the four-year colleges and uni- 
versities when they graduated from jun- 
ior college. Now to simply cut the 
traditional four year liberal arts cur- 
riculum in two at the middle and use 
the lower one-half as the finishing years 
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of college training for those who did not 
go on offered no guarantee that the stu- 
dent had received the most valuable and 
most appropriate educational experi- 
ence needed to make him occupation- 
ally and socially acceptable in our kind 
of society. In fact, the reverse is true. 
Actual experience proved that the great 
group of students in the junior college 
who did not go on to institutions of 
higher learning needed new and differ- 
ent types of training than that offered in 
the first two years of the traditional 
college curriculum. From the recogni- 
tion of these needs has come the de- 
velopment of technical and terminal 
training. Dr. Singer deplores such 
action as stemming from a pragmatic 
philosophy. I would choose to call it 


realism in its most practical application, — 
— 


Furthermore, if a careful study of 
the curricular offerings in all existing 
junior colleges were made today, I am 
certain the results would show that the 
majority of such institutions still offer 
all those courses that make up the first 
two years of the traditional liberal arts 
curriculum. Therefore junior colleges 
are not on the wrong path but on the 
same path they have always followed. 
The only difference between the path 
they are trying to make for their stu- 
dents today and in the future and the 
path that Dr. Singer would have them 
follow is that today’s path is wider and 
more accessible to a greater number of 
students. It is still pointed in the same 
direction. Today’s path is being de- 
signed to allow all youth to travel on 
its course, and it will not be restricted 
to the intellectual aristocrats, whoever 
they may be. 

The second basic concept Dr. Singer 
continually advocates in his article has 
to do with the use of a name that applies 
to a course of study or a series of ex- 


periences. He holds that the name’ 
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college is a sacred word, usable only 
when referring to a liberal arts curric- 
ulum as taught in the four-year college 
or university. Asa means of justifying 
such a position, may I quote from his 
article: 


It is then evident that if the junior col- 
leges wish to continue to be regarded as col- 
leges and have the right to be called such, 
they must offer the kind of program which 
is regarded as essential for a college cur- 
riculum. It makes little difference basically 
whether it be a two-year or a four-year in- 
stitution. Some have seemed to think that 
the junior colleges were not bound by the 
liberal arts tradition because they are not a 
four-year institution. This seems to the 
writer to be an erroneous assumption, if the 
junior colleges wish to keep the designation 
of colleges. Junior colleges can be “junior” 
only in the sense that they have a two-year 
course rather than a four-year course; they 
cannot be “junior” in the sense that in these 
two years they do not offer substantially the 
same liberal arts course which is given in the 
first two years of a senior college. 


If we are to allow tradition to con- 
trol our educational policies and domi- 
nate our educational reasoning, then 
the above statements may be true. 
Fortunately, progressive educational 
leaders in the field are determined not 
to be shackled by tradition. Some have 
gone so far as to drop the name junior 
from their official title. Some have 
substituted the name “city” for “jun- 
ior.” Other new names are being con- 
sidered as a substitute for “junior col- 
lege.”” The development of a new 
name may be the best manner of elim- 
inating the word junior as applied to 
the two-year institution. Junior, cer- 
tainly, is not appropriate at this time, 
because the newer concepts of educa- 
tion at this level do not consider the jun- 
ior college as “junior” to any other 
institution. It may be that the word 
college should be eliminated at the same 





1C. Gregg Singer, “Junior Colleges Are 
On the Wrong Path,” Junior College Journal 
(October 1944), XV :67-70. 
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time we strike out the word junior. 
Such action should come not because 
the junior colleges have or will quit 
teaching the regular lower division 
work of the liberal arts curriculum, but 
because their work has assumed a 
greater proportion of importance in the 
technical and terminal fields than in the 
purely cultural fields of the liberal arts 
curriculum. 

It is not my belief, however, that 
there is anything sacred about the name 
college and that only work similar to 
that given in the liberal arts curriculum 
is worthy of sucha name. Any train- 
ing above the high school level may be 
considered on the college level if it ful- 
fills the function of preparing young 
men and women to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities of useful citizenship and 
enables them to lead a richer and fuller 
life. Each youth of our nation is en- 
titled to a college education. The col- 
lege education of one may not be the 
same in character as the college educa- 
tion of another, but it can be just as 
meaningful in preparation for economic 
independence, political acumen, and 
social adjustment. When college edu- 
cation is conceived in such a fashion, 
the name is applicable to all post high 
school training and not alone to the 
liberal arts curricula. 

There are other reasons why junior 
colleges are not on the wrong path 
than those designed as direct refutation 
to Dr. Singer’s statements. These stem 
from a realistic consideration of our 
social and economic conditions and the 
relationship of all youth graduated from 
high school to those conditions. 

In the first place, we must all rec- 
ognize that we have already developed 
and will continue to develop a highly 
technical and a highly complex society. 
The rate of development for this sort of 
society has been increased by the exi- 





gencies of war. The requirements for 
living in such a society demand greater 
knowledge and greater appreciation of 
all its component parts than any other 
society which existed in the past. Edu- 
cation, as conceived and promoted in 
America, has the responsibility of giving 
to all youth the knowledge, apprecia- 
tion, and experience that will be of 
greatest value to them in making satis- 
factory adjustments in this highly 
technical and complex society. 
Furthermore, there appears to be a 
new responsibility for education as it 
contemplates the nature and kind of 
training needed for all youth. That 
responsibility has to do with the crea- 
tion of an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of all men in all kinds of society in 


every part of the world. As a nation _ 


we no longer live by ourselves. What 
we do as a people affects the lives and 
welfare of other peoples living in 
strange and remote parts of the world. 
What they do will affect us. To make 
those adjustments necessary for us to 
live with all other nations requires new 
knowledge, new concepts of social re- 
lationships, and new horizons of under- 
standing. Education must furnish all 
youth with the knowledge and equip- 


ment necessary to make adjustments 


in a truly global society. 

If those of us who work in the field 
of education are willing to admit the 
existence of the conditions as set forth 
in the two preceding paragraphs, then 
we must also admit that not some but 
all youth need additional training above 
high school to prepare them for life 
in the days directly ahead. Without 
adequate training for such responsi- 
bility no improvement in social condi- 
tions within or without the nation can 
be expected. Education has been de- 
signed to give the training necessary to 
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make each generation better fitted to 
live a richer, fuller life. 

High school education has become a 
universally accepted requirement for 
all youth of our nation. The tradi- 
tional liberal arts colleges, the next 
step in our educational system, can- 
not serve all youth, nor can they make 
the changes in their curricular offerings 
that will meet the needs of the great 
mass of youth. Junior colleges are the 
logical institutions to give the needed 
training. To do this, however, they 
must shake off the shackles of tradition ; 
not attempt in all their work to ape the 
freshman and sophomore work of the 
liberal arts curricula, and broaden their 
scope of offerings to the place where 
they can serve all youth regardless of 
capacity and ability. Such action calls 
for the addition of new offerings to the 
work normally offered and conceived 
as the program of the junior colleges. 
I like the way Dr. Stoddard has ex- 
pressed the same ideas in a recent 
article. He says:? 

Beyond secondary education lies a new 
curriculum which is not the same as the first 
two years of college, nor is it the manual 
work of the trade school. The terminal pro- 
gram of the junior college illustrates the 
trend. It provides an opportunity for tens 
of thousands of youth who previously had been 
content to stop with the high-school diploma. 
It offers something for the vast army of col- 
legiate discontents who, having had enough 
in a year or so, thereafter appear in alumni 
lists—and less frequently at alumni gatherings 
—with the dubious mark of “ex” upon them. 

Prior to the rise of the junior college, or 
the truly reorganized division, two years of 
college carried to completion nothing that had 


been started previously ; it bore little relation 
to life outside. 


It is the embodiment of this new 
curriculum, adding it.to the offerings 
already accepted as a responsibility of 
the junior college, that makes the edu- 





2 George D. Stoddard, “The Last Chance 
Curriculum,” Saturday Review of Literature 
(September 16, 1944), XXVII:12-14. 
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cational services of this institution far 
different than those offered during its 
early history. Such action does not 
change the direction of the path junior 
colleges are traveling, It simply 
broadens the services and makes more 
useful to society the actions of the in- 
stitution. To such a cause the activ- 
ities of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges should be directed, and 
to such a cause the work of the Postwar 
Planning Committee must be dedicated. 





When one compares the New York 
State plan with the Report of the Sur- 
vey Committee of the Canada . and 
Newfoundland Education Association, 
which recommends a capital expendi- 
ture of $59,260,000 for the replace- 
ment of worn-out buildings and im- 
perative new construction and advanced 
secondary or junior college work, all 
of which is only a part of a grand total 
expenditure of $203,260,000 for post- 
war education, the New York proposals 
scarcely appear fantastic. This is 
particularly true when one considers 
that the populations of Canada and New 
York are about the same.—J. Hillis 
Miller and Dorothy V. N. Brooks, in 
The Role of Higher Education in War 
and After. 





Almost certainly Wisconsin will 
have to turn to some form of junior 
college system to cope with the post- 
war demand for higher education. 
Many educators see the junior college, 
centrally located for an area so as to 
be as close as possible to the homes of 
many students, as the practical solution. 
These educators, however, are not 
thinking solely in terms of an emer- 
gency. They see the junior college as 
a permanent addition to the Wisconsin 
educational system.—Editorial in Mil- 
waukee Journal. 
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When Does an Adolescent Become an Adult? 


EVELYN H. 


HEN DOE6 an adolescent become 
W an adult? Is it at the point 
where she leaves the high school and 
crosses the college threshold? Is she 
an adult in advance of this regimented 
educational system, or does the educa- 
tional regime throw her face forward 
into the onslaughts of adult educational 
methods in college before the adoles- 
cent has arrived at a maturity that can 
succeed with pedagogy administered 
for adults? 

These are the questions that arose in 
my mind when a student in a junior 
college was heard to blame an instruc- 
tor for treating her students as adults. 
It is a commonplace that adolescents 
complain often of being treated like 
children, and teachers are known to 
struggle against acting “like a teacher,” 
with the patronizing, “mothering” at- 
titude, the pedantic speech, and the 
“hounding” insistence that are com- 
monly felt to be the marks of a teacher. 
These are the qualities that are expected 
ina teacher. Are they also the quali- 
ties that are desirable in a teacher ? 

That at least one student desires 
them is evident from the complaint 
overheard. But does the fact that one 
student desires given qualities of an in- 
structor make those qualities desirable 
for the particular results required of the 








EveLyn H. SEeEporrF is instructor in speech 
and dramatics at Colby Junior College, New 
Hampshire. Concerning her article, Miss 
Seedorf writes: “The object of this paper is 
not to deplore the state of the student at 
the time she matriculates, but to urge upon 
teachers in junior colleges a point of view 
that will leave no cause to deplore the state 
of the student when she graduates. It has 
been written with qa girls’ school in mind; 
hence the use of the feminine pronoun 
. throughout.” 
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teaching profession? Perhaps we 
should divide the profession into two 
types of personalities—one set of traits, 
that is, one kind of outlook and ob- 
jective, for instructors of adolescents 
(Type A), and another kind of outlook 
and objective for instructors of adults 
(Type B). 

Supposing it were possible to make 
such a division, however, where could 
the Type B instructor be placed.so that 
she would be dealing exclusively with 
adults? Inacollege? We have been 
going along complacently believing that 
a student leaves her adolescence be- 
hind when she walks across the stage in 
cap and gown on high school gradua- 
tion day. Now we find a student in a 
junior college who loudly complains 
that her apron strings have been cut. 
She does not approve of her Type B 
instructor. Suppose we _ substituted 
Type A instructor for Type B in a 
junior college. Would the results be 
satisfactory for all concerned—students, 
instructors, and colleges? Already I 
can hear the cry of Miss Grown-Up, 
“They treat us like children here!” Is 
it possible to find compatibility among 
students and teachers in a junior col- 
lege? Will there always be such a 
mixture of adolescents and adults that 
the objectives in junior college educa- 
tion cannot be clearly defined? In 
other words, should the objectives in a 
junior college be defined in terms of 
the adolescent or in terms of the adult? 
When does an adolescent become an 
adult? Is the girl who leaves high 
school in June as an adolescent an adult 
when she enters a junior college in Sep- 
tember? If not, is it the duty of the 
junior college to teach her the ways of 
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an adult? If she is already an adult 
in the principles that guide her life, is 
any approach other than the adult ap- 
proach possible for the instructor ? 

It may be possible that a compromise 
can be found—a technique appropriate 
for adolescents with objectives required 
or expected of adults. But what about 
those students whose background of ex- 
perience and training and self-discipline 
has already taught them to like to be 
treated like adults? Shall we disre- 
gard their sensibilities? Aren’t they 
exactly the kind of people we are trying 
to develop out of the entire student 
body? They do not have to be checked 
on daily to give an account of their time. 
They know that a day of reckoning will 
come. They have been informed, for 
example, that a given assignment will 
consume, say, twenty hours. The 
teacher makes no further assignments 
in the following four weeks. The class 
periods are used for demonstration, 
lecture, experimentation, practice. Ref- 
erence to the assignment is made in- 
cidentally ; questions concerning it are 
brought up in class and clarified. The 
“adult” student of 18 years gets ready 
for the day of reckoning. The “ado- 
lescent” of 19 years arrives at the day of 
reckoning, realizes the impossibility of 
adequately performing the task in the 
little time remaining, and instead of ac- 
knowledging her sin of procrastination 
and repenting, she acts like a child who 
steals candy from the pantry, gets sick, 
and then blames her mother for having 
candy in the house. Such as these, 
however, will become the citizens of 
America tomorrow. If they fail to 
“grow up” in college, they will con- 
tinue to steal candy outside the college, 
get sick, and cry for mama, but mama 
won't be there to take the blame for 
them. Thus the citizens we develop 
in our college may make of our nation 


a conglomeration of pampered weak- 
lings, kickers, adolescents—shifting 
the blame for their negligence; con- 
sequently, never finding the funda- 
mental causes for the evils in the world 
inherent within themselves. Hence, 
the causes and the evils continue to ex- 
ist hand in hand. Can a compromise 
be found for dealing with such students 
as these? Is it an obligation on the 
part of the instructor to find a com- 
promise? If a compromise should be 
found, how would technique and ob- 
jective differ? 

The objective of education toward 
adulthood has already been implied. 
Initiative, I believe, is the quality which 
distinguishes an adult from an ado- 
lescent. Not the kind of initiative that 
starts a fight among the Dead End 
Kids, but the kind that will plan and 
perform individual or group require- 
ments at a time that the student selects 
to do it, and without the presence of a 
“policeman.” Initiative, thus described, 
infers concomitant qualities of a sense of 
obligation, an appreciation of the ele- 
ment of time, and dependability. With- 
out dependability a sense of obligation 
toward a requirement and a realization 
that time is passing could be without 
tangible results. “A sense of obligation” 
that can be depended upon will make 
the requirement one of personal con- 
cern to the student, and “an apprecia- 
tion of the element of time” that can be 
depended upon will obviate the human 
proneness to procrastinate. Thus with 
a dependable sense of obligation and 
appreciation of the element of time the 
adult “plans and performs individual or 
group requirements at a time that she 
selects to do it, and without the pres- 
ence of a ‘policeman.’ ” 

That is what we expect of an adult. 
Is it too much to expect of students 
in a junior college? If they don't 
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learn that, what is left to learn? Sub- 
ject-matter, yes. Yet it is a platitude 
among educators that a man’s education 
is what is left over after he has for- 
gotten all he has learned. Students are 
expected to forget what they learned 
out of books. But they don’t forget 
their habits and attitudes, and this fact 
can be either fortunate or unfortunate 
for them, depending upon whether they 
have practiced initiative or practiced 
shifting blame. This is not to dispar- 
age subject-matter. There is a clear 
distinction in objectives among educa- 
tors who say “teach the pupil” in grade 
school and “teach the subject-matter” 
in college. Subject-matter is impor- 
tant in college; but can the college 
afford to neglect the more enduring 
quality of adulthood ? 

If in college we continue, as in the 
lower grades, to teach the student, you 
say, the distinction between objectives 
is purely relative, subject-matter having 
only a greater importance in the college. 
The observation is correct. If tech- 
nique and objective can be separated in 
this case, the distinction between deal- 
ing with the adolescent and the adult 
seems to be more clearly one of tech- 
nique than of objective. When the 
adult was described as a person who 
performed his duties without the pres- 
ence of a “policeman,” the difference 
in technique between teaching the ado- 
lescent and teaching the adult was 1m- 
plied. The adolescent requires, ex- 
pects, or needs to be “‘pushed” to get her 
work done. She must be fed with a 
spoon, only as much as she can take 
with one swallow. She cannot be 
trusted with a bottle and depended upon 
to follow directions by herself. She 
would leave the bottle beside her bed. 
It might read, “Take one spoonful be- 
fore each meal,” but she would “for- 
get,” or be “too busy,” or find the 
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medicine “too distasteful,” and then 
the day that the doctor is due she would 
swallow the whole bottleful and either 
get sick from it or derive no benefit at 
all, and end up blaming the doctor. 
Are adolescents adults when they stop 
making excuses, procrastinating, and 
shifting blame, or do they stop com- 
mitting these crimes when they become 
adults? Must the junior colleges wait 
for their dear adolescents to become 
adults before the teachers. stop feeding 
them with a spoon “three times daily,” 
or can they bring the adolescents to 
adulthood by using the “adult” tech- 
nique? Will the teacher have to re- 
sort to pounding the desk with her 
fist and stamping her feet and tearing 
out her hair (or the student’s) in order 
to make the student know that she does 
mean business even though she pre- 
sents the requirements of a course like 
alady? Will she have to take to pref- 
acing all her remarks with, “I mean 
this’? Itis quite a state of adolescence 
when a student returns a full bottle of 
medicine to the teacher at the end of a 
course and says, “Yes, I know you told 
us what was in it and how to take it 
and what results it was to produce, but 
I didn’t take it because I didn’t think 
you meant it!’ That student will know 
better next time. She will leave her 
adolescent habits behind. She will 
have learned that it takes initiative to 
get along in an adult world. She has, 
I hope, “grown up.” 

Is the adult technique too drastic for 
achieving maturity in a junior college? 
Ought one to expect less of the girls in 
junior colleges than in four-year col- 
leges? “We're not adults. Treat us 
like adolescents. Make up do our 
work,” a student will say in the hope of 
shifting blame. In this same school, 
however, student government will oper- 
ate, which indicates a faith on the part 
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of the administration that the students 
are adults. Let us suggest that stu- 
dent government be taken away, also, 
and the students be made to do what the 
administration sees fit, and then listen 
to the protests: “We’re not children. 
We can be trusted to abide by rules 
without having a ‘policeman’ check up 
on us. Please treat us like adults!” 
That the student often arrives at the 
junior college an adolescent is evident 
from the fretful contradictory com- 
plaints above. She doesn’t really want 
to grow up. She doesn’t want to ex- 
ercise initiative. She wants to have 
her own way—and what adult doesn’t ? 
—but she has not learned that the way 
to get it is through regimentation of 
one’s own life. The college adminstra- 
tors are smart enough to know that and 
they permit the student to abide by the 
rules “on her honor.” The Student 
Court provides a day of reckoning. 
Are the teachers smart enough to let 
the student perform her academic work 
“on her honor’? Every course, too, 
has its day of reckoning, and the student 
knows it. The teacher who heeds the 
student that demands, “Make me do 
my work,” is responsible for a schizo- 
phrenia of techniques in a junior col- 
lege. A “split-mind” in techniques 
cannot but make for disease in ob- 
jective. There is no unity of purpose 
in an institution that allows students 
to govern themselves on their honor 
and then turns around and makes the 
students do their work. The students 
themselves must select a time to do their 
work and then do it, without the pres- 
ence of a “policeman.” The growing 
pains may be severe, but let the stu- 
dent be conforted in the thought that 
when she arrives at the stage where she 
habitually practices initiative she has 
passed from adolescence to adulthood. 


COMBINE OR SEPARATE? 


A return to separate administration 
and organization of the Riverside Jun- 
ior College, California, is requested by . 
representatives of the student body, as 
soon as wartime conditions will permit. 
The following extract from an editorial 
on the subject is taken from the River- 
side Press: 


Members of the associated student body 
board of the Riverside Junior College, rep- 
resenting a wartime enrollment of approxi- 
mately 170 students, have gone on record as 
favoring an early establishment of the college 
as a separate institution, entirely apart from 
the senior high school. 

The board’s recommendation is in no sense 
based on prejudices, as explained in a letter to 
Arthur G. Paul, college director, since several 
of the members are graduates of the high 
school and as such loyally support the school’s 
activities and best interests. 

“Tt is the conviction of this board,” says 
the letter, “that the war emergency has been 
met with foresight and with a practical under- 
standing of physical problems concerned with 
maintenance of the college. 

“We believe that the interests of the lower 
division college students as well as those en- 
rolled for special work on college levels are 
best served when there is a severance of ties 
with the high school. 

“The high school graduate, in normal years, 
has a right to expect the introduction of a 
new era when he enters a college environment, 
and it is for the preservation of this environ- 
ment of comparative maturity, in which stress 
is placed on individual responsibility, that 
we would plead.” 

Reference to the separation of high school 
and junior college student bodies is prompted 
by the unusual conditions that have pre- 
vailed the past year and will doubtless con- 
tinue for the duration. Because of a severe 
drop in enrollment, it has been necessary 
to combine facilities of the college and the 
senior high school to a considerable extent, as 
well as to interchange faculty members. 





A continued expansion of facilities 
along lines interrupted by the war, with 
perhaps a more vigorous development 
of junior colleges, will serve the pur- 
pose of an increasing proportion of 
high school graduates.—V. T. Thayer, 
in American Education Under Fire. 
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In continuation of the selected list of 
articles in certain important fields 
which have been published in the 
Junior College Journal in the past 
fourteen years, there are listed below a 
selection of those in four additional 
fields. 


Private Junior Colleges 
“The Private Denominational Junior Col- 


lege,” W. W. Way, 1:173-75 (Jan. 1931). 
“Contributions of the Private Junior Col- 
lege,” E. D. Lee, 1:533-34 (June 1931). 
“The Southern Junior Colleges for Women,” 
J. E. Burk, II :251-54 (Feb. 1932). 
“Guidance in the Private Junior College,” 
C. T. Vandervort, II :527-32 (June 1932). 
“Administration in Private Junior Col- 
leges,” Alma B. Cassel and H. P. Allen, III: 
120-25 (Dec. 1932). 
“The Future of Lutheran Junior Colleges,” 
A. C. Streng, ITI :173-78 (Jan. 1933). 
. “The Curriculum in the Private Junior 
College,” J. E. Burk, III :435-42 (May 1933). 
“Private Junior Colleges for Girls,” T. H. 
Wilson, III :472-76 (May 1933). 
“Federal Aid for Private Junior Colleges,” 
E. E. Cortright, IV :418-23 (May 1934). 
“The Private Junior College—Its Oppor- 
— Curtis Bishop, VIII :430-35 (May 
“Outstanding Problems of Private Junior 
Colleges,” A Symposium, X :534-50 (May 
1940). 
“Objectives of a Private Junior College,” 
Frank Cillie, XIII :198-200 (Dec. 1942). 
“Liberal Arts in Junior Colleges for 
+ bral Dale Mitchell, XIV :158-59 (Dec. 


Sciences 


“Zoology Methods in the Junior College,” 
L. G. Ingles, 1:379-81 (March 1931). 
“Scientific Apparatus in the Junior Col- 
lege,” C. B. Williams, III :8-12 (Oct. 1932). 
“Zoology in the Junior College Curricu- 
lum,” H. J. Van Cleave, III:255-59 (Feb. 
1933). 
“Nursing Courses in Junior Colleges,” 
Mildred E. Newton, IV :82-86 (Nov. 1933). 
“The Science Curriculum of the Junior 
ioe” J. P. Davis, V :299-303 (March 
“Semiprofessional Courses in Zoology,” 
P. L. Radir, VI :26-27 (Oct. 1935). 
“Revision in Chemistry at San Mateo,” R. 
D. Brown, VI:302-06 (March 1936). 
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“Function of a Science Divisional Library,” 
Helen Froelich, VII :349-52 (April 1937). 

“Exemption from Science Survey Courses,” 
C. E. Ronneberg, VIII :129-33 (Dec. 1937). 

“An Old Subject in a New Light,” Mary 
L. Smallwood, VIII :363-64 (April 1938). 

“College Science and Life Needs,” D. C. 
McNaughton, IX :305-10 (March 1939). 

“Aviation Courses in Junior Colleges, 1932- 
37,” R. L. West, [X :386-89 (April 1939). 

“Mining Course at Placer,” J. H. Napier, 
IX :471-73 (May 1939). 

“Aviation Technology at Pasadena,” J. 
W. Harbeson, IX :482-85 (May 1939). 

“Survey of Chemistry and _ Physics 
Courses,” Howard Rennick, X :394-95 
(March 1940). 

“New Approach to Teaching Science,” N. 
S. Washton, X :443-44 (April 1940). 

“The Civilian Pilot Training Program,” 
W. C. Eells, X1:125-30 (Nov. 1940). 

“An Effective Approach to Teaching 
Biology,” N. S. Washton, XI:151-54 (Nov. 
1940). 

“Survey Courses in Physical Science,” D. 
R. Watson, XI:325-27 (Feb. 1941). 

“Chemistry at Los Angeles City College,” 
Imo P. Baughman, XII :331-33 (Feb. 1942). 

“Committee on Aviation,” G. I. Altenburg, 
XII :386-88 (March 1942). 


Music 

“Musical Talent at the Junior College 
Level,” J. C. Miller and Stella S. Meyer, III: 
90-93 (Nov. 1932). 

“Voice Training in the Junior College,” 
John Parrish, IV :87-89 (Nov. 1933). 

“Music in the Junior College,” Esther 
Goetz, X :211-13 (Dec. 1939). 

“Music For All at Cottey College,” Floella 
P. Farley, X :321-24 (Feb. 1940). 

“Music at Green Mountain College,” Ingyr 
M. Lien, X1:143-46 (Nov. 1940). 

“Problems of Junior College Music,” Max 
Kaplan, XII :160-61 (Nov. 1941). 

“Beethoven or a Bottle of Beer,” Max 
Kaplan, XIII :373-75 (April 1943). 


Religion 

“A Course in Religion for the Junior Col- 
lege,” A. H. Myers, VII:317-18 (March 
1937). 

“Religion Lives at Frances Shimer,” Ruth 
M. Sanderson, XI :436-38 (April 1941). 

“Credit for Religious Courses,’ W. L. 
Wilkins, and W. D. Wilkins, XI1:449-51 
(April 1941). 

“Toward Closer Amity Via the Junior Col- 
aa) Leonard Power, XIV :256-60 (Feb. 
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MEXICAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A catalog has recently been received 
from “Mexico City College” which in- 
dicates that that institution, organized 
under the auspices of the American 
School Foundation, has been operating 
as a junior college since 1940. The 
objectives of the college, as stated in 
the catalog, are fivefold: 

1. To give local academic students an op- 
portunity to get at least two years of training 
under American college methods ; 

2. To provide a place where students from 
the United States can find an opportunity to 
study Spanish and Hispanic American culture 
at first hand; 

3. To provide the courses most needed by 
groups of students sent abroad to study (e.g., 
as in the Smith and Delaware plans) with 
the home college granting the credit; 

4. To offer special courses which would be 
of immediate interest to teachers who wish to 
study Mexican educational and social prob- 
lems with us here under the supervision of 
their home college, their superintendent and 
board of education, or independently ; 

5. To assist graduate students in research 
on thesis topics and to put them in contact 
with Mexican scholars and source materials 
which otherwise might pass unnoticed or 
which might cost them dearly in time which 
they cannot afford to lose. 


Dr. H. L. Cain, Director of the 
College, has been engaged in educa- 
cational work in Mexico for the past 
18 years. He is a graduate of Cente- 
nary College and of Baylor University. 
The College has a faculty of 17, cover- 
ing work in the departments of com- 
merce, education, English and dra- 
matics, foreign languages, history and 
government, philosophy and _ psychol- 
ogy, and science and mathematics. 

The first graduating class was that 
of June 1944, when eight young men 
and women were given the degree of 
Associate in Arts, four that of Asso- 
ciate in Science. 
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Another quotation from the catalog 
may also be of interest: 


There is no denying the fascination of this 
country. The climate, the ancient buildings, 
the sea, the mountains, the volcanoes, the 
sunshine, even the drenching tropical rains 
of summer, grow on one, make him nostalgic 
for them when he has returned home to Texas 
or New York or Illinois or Montana. Rare 
is the tourist who does not say, no matter 
a long he has been here: “I want to come 

ack.” 

The one big obstacle which has prevented 
most Americans from studying here has been 
the difference in the two educational systems. 
Mexico follows a more European plan than 
does the United States. American credit 
systems do not fit into the courses in the 
National University ; and since that institution 
and its affiliates are the only places where 
university work may be obtained, most Ameri- 
cans who come down go home disappointed. 
Mexico City College was founded to meet 
this need, a need which we feel will become 
an insistent demand as time goes on, as in- 
terest in Latin America increases. 





VETERANS AT PASADENA 


In October there were 75 veterans of 
World War II at Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, one of whom was a discharged 
Wave. It is the policy of the institu- 
tion, insofar as possible, to treat the 
veterans like any other member of the 
student body. This, we believe, will 
assist them to achieve a normal, whole- 
some adjustment to civilian status more 
quickly than any other method. How- 
ever, this does not mean that they are 
thrown immediately into the “mill” with 
no special adjustments made for them 
and their particular problems. It 
means that we do not segregate them 
from normal student body life and label 
them as “Veterans” with a capital “V.” 
There are special services provided for 
them, however. 

One of the junior college counselors 
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has been assigned as the counselor for 
returning veterans. He works closely 
with the Veteran Advisory Committee 
for Pasadena Area. During the sum- 
mer prior to the opening of school this 
counselor was on duty regularly at 
the Pasadena area office of the United 
States Employment Service. A letter 
of invitation was sent out to all -dis- 
charged veterans in this area outlining 
our educational services. Many veter- 
ans called at the U.S.E.S. office in re- 
sponse to this invitation. Since the 
opening of school this veterans’ coun- 
selor has been stationed on the junior 
college campus. 

The services which the counselor 
makes available to veterans include 
vocational and educational aptitude and 
achievement testing, vocational and 
educational counseling and guidance, 
placement in a schedule of classes at 
the junior college, and help where 
needed in all phases of the veterans’ 
contacts with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion representatives. 

Emphasis is placed on scheduling 
veterans for the major part of their 
program of classes with the regular 
students, if testing shows them quali- 
fied. However, this is not always pos- 
sible, since the veteran has been out of 
school and may need refresher courses. 
Also, he is admitted to the junior col- 
lege at any time of the year that he ap- 
pears at the school. 

Four special classes, in four areas of 
study, have been set up for veterans, 
displaced war workers, and other 
adults. The areas of study are chem- 
istry and physics, mathematics, English, 
and social studies. 

Enrollments in these classes are kept 
small—not over 15. Within the areas 
of study mentioned the classes are con- 
ducted on an adaptation of the“little red 
school house” technique. Accomplish- 
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ment within the area of study is ac- 
cented, rather than clock hours per 
week putin. For example, in the Eng- 
lish area whenever the student has 
achieved a level of competence accept- 
able for the twelfth or fourteenth grade 
diploma the school writes on the record 
all the units of credit required in Eng- 
lish for this diploma. One of two 
bases of procedure is set by the veteran 
for himself: (1) to “catch up” and 
transfer to a regular class, or (2) to 
accomplish his objective in this area of 
study in this special section without 
transferring. 

The school has among its many social 
and school service organizations a 
group called the Ex-servicemen’s Club. 
A special club room is furnished for 
them where they can meet and visit, 
study, or hold “bull sessions” as they 
wish. We were pleased to have a 
visitor at one of the meetings of the 
Ex-servicemen’s Club tell us after- 
ward, “I could not distinguish between 
them and any other student on the cam- 
pus.” We hope this tells the story. 
No doubt the colleges have not yet be- 
gun to encounter the problems that vet- 
erans will bring after the close of hos- 
tilities, when the number of veterans 
seeking education and the variety of 
their problems will be greatly increased. 
However, we can say as of this date 
that the veteran at Pasadena Junior 
College presents no greater problem, 
attributable to the fact that he is a 
veteran, than do other students. 

ARCHIE M. TuRRELL 
Counselor 
Pasadena, California. 
Pasadena Junior College 





The Journal for December reached 
us today and it maintains its high 
quality and tone. It is excellent for 
our morale.t—Minnesota junior college 
dean. 
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Celebrities Lecture at Armstrong 


An outstanding lecture series has 
been held at Armstrong Junior College, 
Savannah, Georgia, this year for its 
students and the people of Savannah. 
To this “Institute of Citizenship,” as 
it was called, Armstrong students were 
admitted free and the general public 
was able to purchase tickets at a very 
moderate price. This was made pos- 
sible by a contribution of $1000 toward 
underwriting the series from two local 
business men and $500 supplied by the 
college itself. The speakers for the 
nine meetings, and their topics, were 
as follows: 

Dr. C. J. Hambro, President of the League 
of Nations Assembly and the Norwegian 
Parliament—New Aspects of the Peace 

Eliot Janeway, editorial staff of Time, Life 
and Fortune—Reconversion to Prosperity 


Admiral William H. Standley, former 
Ambassador to Russia—How We Can Work 


. with Russia 


Emil Ludwig, well known author—How to 
Treat the Germans After Defeat 

Konrad Heiden, authority on Germany 
—Germany Tomorrow 

Beardsley Ruml, Treasurer of R. H. Macy 
& Co., and authority on federal taxation—A 
Fiscal Policy for Peacetime Prosperity 

Maury Maverick, WPB authority on small 
business, and former Congressman—Prob- 
lems of Small Business. 

Agnes Smedley, author, Manchester Guard- 
tan correspondent with Chinese armies— 
China Fights On 

John Goette and James R. Young, Chiefs 
of International News Service Bureaus in 
China and Japan respectively—Debate, Re- 
solved: We Shall Set Up a Military Dictator- 
ship in Japan After the War 


Nisei Girls at Santa Monica 


Three Japanese-American girls re- 
leased from the relocation center at 
Poston, Arizona, have entered Santa 
Monica City College. They are said 
to be among the first Nisei to return 


to the West Coast for their education. 
One of them has a brother-in-law, 
another two brothers, and the third 
three cousins in the Army, most of 
them being now in France. 


Ambitious G. I. 


Edinburg Junior College, Texas, 
would like to enter one of its freshmen, 
Private Jerome Pantzer, for the title 
of most ambitious junior college stu- 
dent. Private Pantzer, of Harlingen 
Aerial Gunnery School, while on ac- 
tive duty at the Army field has under- 
taken also a full course of academic 
study at the junior college. His six 
hours of military duty are performed 
at might, allowing him to board the 
bus for Edinburg each day at 8:45 a.m. 
By leaving the campus at 3:40 p.m. 
he returns to Harlingen in time for his 
tour of duty. He travels 108 miles 
daily, and is able to allow himself all 
of nine hours for rest, recreation, and 
refreshment ! 


Students Confer at Colby 


Colby Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire, has invited 30 junior colleges to 
send student representatives to its 
campus to attend a three-day guidance 
program April 13-15. The program 
will emphasize both general campus 
problems and vocational problems. 
Following a number of special ad- 
dresses, four panel meetings will be 
held by the students to discuss (1) 
positions for terminal liberal arts 
graduates of the junior college, (2) 
opportunities for business students, 
(3) jobs in the medical field, and (4) 
openings in the professional field. The 
visiting student representatives will 
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also join with Colby undergraduates in 
comparing and evaluating their student 
government systems. 


Church-Related Colleges 


The National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges announces the recent 
addition to membership of the follow- 
ing junior colleges: Colorado Woman’s 
College; Miltonvale Wesleyan College, 
Kansas; Spring Arbor Junior College, 
Michigan ; and Stephens College, Mis- 
souri. The total number of junior 
colleges included in the membership is 
now 33. Harlie L. Smith, president 
of William Woods College, Missouri, 
is a member of the Conference’s Na- 
tional Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. 


New Equipment for Wesley 


New and modern science laboratory 
equipment is being acquired by Wesley 
Junior College, Delaware, as the result 
of a $4,000 gift from the Patrons and 
Founders Association of the college. 
Modern student work tables with gas 
and electric attachments, new electric 
wiring for fluorescent lighting, a fume 
hood, a sink assembly, new shelving, 
microscopes, and a micro projector for 
slides, are among the improvements 
made possible by the gift. 


Servicemen’s Wants 


The appropriateness of junior col- 
leges for meeting the needs of returning 
servicemen is thus stated by the 
Decatur, Illinois, Herald: 


When the state’s servicemen begin to come 
home they should find adequate educational 
institutions already established. Junior col- 
_leges would expand greatly if servicemen 
anxious to continue their war-interrupted 
educations would find schools close to home 
which they could attend. For home will look 
mighty good to soldiers, sailors and marines 
after months away at the battlefronts. Vet- 


erans who will be able to continue advanced 
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schooling with the aid of allotments under the 
GI Bill of Rights and also be near their 
homes will be sold on the idea of more jun- 
ior colleges. 


Veterans’ Problems Discussed 


The rehabilitation problems faced 
by veterans were the subject of a series 
of five conferences for community 
guidance counselors held at Fairleigh 
Dickinson Junior College, New Jersey, 
during February and March. The con- 
ferences were sponsored jointly by the 
college and the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In- 
formation was presented and discus- 
sions were led by authorities from the 
Army, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and the U. S. Employment Service, 
and by New Jersey educational, labor, 
and industrial leaders. 


Kline Becomes President 


George E. Kline has been elected 
president of Wessington Springs Col- 
lege, South Dakota, succeeding A. C. 
Wolcott. President Kline was _ for- 
merly pastor of the Free Methodist 
Church at Woodstock, Illinois. 


Vocational Program Overflows 


Hardin Junior College, Texas, has 
completed plans for two _ urgently 
needed new dormitories to house vo- 
cational students. 
ings are completed, vocational students 
now housed in classrooms on the top 
floors of the technical buildings can be 
moved out and the necessary space for 
the growing demands of the vocational 
training program will be available. 
The college cannot take more students 
under the present conditions, despite 
the demand for the training in printing, 
engraving, electronics, radio, watch- 
making, and other vocational fields 
which it offers. 
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New Officers for 1945 


As the result of a ballot by mail in 
March, authorized last year at the 
Cincinnati meeting in case a national 
emergency should prevent holding an 
annual meeting, the following officers 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges have been elected for 1945: 
President, Lawrence L. Bethel, New 
Haven YMCA Junior College, Con- 
necticut; Vice-President, Rosco C. 
Ingalls, Los Angeles City College, 
California; additional members of 
Executive Committee for three-year 
terms, Roy W. Goddard, Rochester 
Junior College, Minnesota, and Joseph 
E. Burk, Ward-Belmont School, Ten- 
nessee. 

The Nominating Committee, ap- 
pointed by President Goddard, con- 
sisted of Miss Marjorie Mitchell, chair- 
man, Cottey College, Missouri; Nich- 
olas Ricciardi, Sacramento College, 
California; and Jesse P. Bogue, Green 
Mountain Junior College, Vermont. 

At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee held in Washington, Feb- 
ruary 9-10, Walter C. Eells was re- 
elected Executive Secretary and Theo- 
dore H. Wilson was re-elected Con- 
vention Secretary, each for one-year 
terms. 


Membership by States 


Seventy-seven per cent membership 
of junior colleges in the Association 
as compared with 75 per cent last year 
and 56 per cent in 1939 is shown by 
an analysis of the data published in 
the Junior College Directory 1945. 
The following tabulation shows for 
each state the number of junior col- 
leges reported, the number of members 





of the Association, and the percentage 
of membership: 


, 1 * Mem. Pct. 

State : of mem- 

Pe I Assn. bers 

Pennsylvania ............ 19 19 100 
eer 7 7 100 
District of Columbia ...... 7 7 100 
DRS «i's cctene nk nade 6 6 100 
ET IN ae 4 4 100 
West Virginia ........... + 4 100 
New Hampshire .......... 3 3 100 
WE se tictdcnundaddenad 3 3 100 
ES er ee 2 2 100 
OE SE erry 2 2 100 
Serer oor 2 2 100 
RN 6 aa sinned 1 1 100 
I i i eens 1 1 100 
New Mexico .....cccceces 1 1 100 
Bes FE. dics cicécincce 1 1 100 
ee , «in che eann ee 21 20 95 
renee 20 19 95 
De? MEE nccscceenseen 18 17 94 
DE .cccndosnnwaweeawe 25 23 92 
DL vase casenhwaneas 13 12 92 
 ccnvvcndaed meen 12 11 92 
(RR GY 8 89 
CE - ca cewkh adadeonas 9 8 89 
WEED esdssucoewukones 15 13s «87 
eS ee 14 12 86 
North Carolina .......... 24 20 83 
ST’ « 6 ablew sbliné dad ahis 23 19 83 
a a i a aaa 6 5 83 
DE hs cetdndiwnnvaonens 5 4 80 
CE ee 5 4 80 
SS nxcencgnhonniniis 9g 7 78 
FET RoR 3 2 9 7 78 
Dee vs) 7 78 
United States .......... 584 450 77 
CEE ct bicewdbadcwe 13 10 77 
ES eee ee 21 16 76 
ET eenendenaines seen ne 8 6 75 
BN oo cicadceccueesh 4 3 75 
- ctcaduseeneane 22 16 73 
ere 48 34 71 
cn ccvsiusmbekdien 14 10 71 
CS, n.d nn atin cedudio 18 11 61 
GR. on ceca eeenea’s 71 40 56 
South Carolina ......... ‘il 6 56 
OE he rr 6 3 50 
ii ccabibtdh cwankelddicns 19 8 42 
North Dakota ............ 5 2 40 
SS ol aes 8 3 38 
ins i cc ctcenenn 5 1 20 


This record shows a distinct im- 
provement over last year. 
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5325. Hinton, WALLA A., and Car- 
PENTER, W. W., “Persistency of Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Higher Education 


(May 1943), 14:268-70. 


A study of the attendance of 3023 stu- 
dents who entered 9 Missouri colleges, 


including junior colleges. “Since 40 per 
cent of the students studied failed to re- 


turn during their sophomore year in all 
colleges, and since from 53 to 67 per cent 
of those entering the four-year colleges 
fail to return during their junior college, 
it seems reasonable to believe that termi- 
nal education is needed to meet the needs 
of those students.” Advocates “proper 
recognition—a degree or certificate—for 
completion of two years of college which 
should prepare students for some field.” 
5326. HoLLINSHEAD, B. S., “Termi- 


nal Education Study in Junior Col- 
leges,” Psychological Abstracts (Oc- 
tober 1943), 17 :395. 


Abstract of No. 5328. ' 
5327. Ho.LiInsHEAD, B. S., “Which 


Way Salvation?’ Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin (October 
1943), 29:383-89. 


Baccalaureate sermon at Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, May 1943. 
5328. HoLLINSHEAD, B. S., “Termi- 
nal Education Study in Junior Col- 
leges,” School and College Place- 
ment (1943), 3:43-47. 


Preliminary report on 9 studies of gui- 
dance in junior colleges. 
5329. Hotton, Hotianp, “Making 
the A.B. Degree a Junior College 
Degree,” Southern Association Quar- 
terly (August 1942), 6:442-52. 


Editorial discussion by the editor of the 
Ouarterly. 


5330. Howes, JoHN G., “Junior Col- 
leges: The California Junior Col- 





States Office of 





* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, * Walter C. Eells, F United 
ducation Bulletin [1930], 


No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 
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lege Federation,” Sierra Educational 
News (June 1943), 39:24. 


History and purposes of the Federation. 
Includes a list of all presidents since or- 
ganization in 1929. 


HucuHes, Epwin N., “Termi- 
nal Education and the Library at 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College,” 
College and Research Libraries 
(March 1943), 4:142-44. 


Paper presented in 1942 meeting of the 
Junior College Libraries Section. 


59332. Humpureys, J. A., “Associ- 


ate’s Degree and Graduation Prac- 
tices in Junior Colleges,” Journal of 
the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars (October 1942), 
18 :86-88. 


Review of W. C. Eells’s Terminal Edu- 
cation Monograph No. 4. 


5333. Humpureys, J. A., “Some Ju- 


nior College Notes,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (April 1943), 18:320-21. 


Growth of the junior college movement 
and sources of information concerning it. 


5334. Humpureys, J. A., “The Ques- 


tion Box,” Journal of American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars 
(April 1943), 18:322. 


Contains answers to following questions: 
Do most junior colleges offer courses which 
meet five hours a week? Is the period 
always 50 minutes or more? Is college 
credit granted for semiprofessional courses? 
If so, at full credit? 


5335. Humpureys, J. A., “Transfer 


of Junior College Graduates to Se- 
nior Institutions,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate 


Registrars (July 1943), 18:408-15. 


A comprehensive review and summary 
of various investigations reported during 
the past decade or more. “The higher 
colleges and the universities have been 
anxious to understand the junior colleges 
better and to work out more intelligently 
articulation with the junior colleges.” 
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5336. Humpureys, J. A., “Junior 
College Directory, 1943,” Journal of 
the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars (October 1943), 
19 :108-09. 


Review of the 1943 Directory. 
5337. Humpureys, J. A. “The 


American Association of Junior Col- 
leges,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars 
(April 1944), 19:403-04. 

Report of the Cincinnati meeting of the 
Association. 

5338. Hunter, G. W. and Tracy, H. 
H., “Sex Education in California 
Secondary Schools,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education (Janu- 
ary 1944), 19:48-51. 

Includes data gathered from 17 junior 


colleges in California. 

5339. Hutcuins, Rosert M., “Edu- 
cation at War,” University Review 
(University of Kansas City) Sum- 
mer 1942, 8:223-29. 


Advocates A.B. degree at junior college 
level. 


5340. HutcuHins, Rospert M., “Edu- 
cation at War,” North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly (October 1942), 
17 :173-79. 

Discussion of Chicago plan for A.B. 
degree and its junior college implications. 

5341. Incatts, Rosco C., “Report of 
the California Junior College Termi- 
nal Education Workshop,” Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, 
1942. 150 pages mimeographed. 


Includes evaluation reports, summaries 
of workshop problems, reports by staff 
members, the workshop organ, special re- 
ports, and summary of a two-day junior 
college conference. 


5342. INnGALLS, Rosco C., “At Los 
Angeles City College,” Califorma 
Journal of Secondary Education 
(March 1944), 19:118~21. 


Report on experience with the Army 
Specialized Training Program. 
5343. Irvine, E. Eastman, “The 


World Almanac for 1943,” New 
York, 1943. 960 pages. 


Includes, for the first time, list of jun- 
ior colleges, with type, location, year 
organized, governing official, number of 
students, and number of teachers, (pp. 
553-56). Based on U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation 1942 Educational Directory. _Con- 
tains data on 339 institutions. 


5344. JANETT, Eva S., “Why I Sent 
My Daughter to Cottey,” P.E.O. 
Record (January 1944), 56:16-17. 


Presents several personal reasons. 
5345. JoHnson, B. Lamar, “Library 
Service at the Junior College Level,” 
42nd Yearbook (Part II) National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
Chicago, 1943. Pp. 77-98. 

Gives descriptions of library service at 
Virginia Junior College, New Mexico 
Military Institute, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, Menlo Junior College, and Stephens 
College, and briefer mention of library 
aspects in several other junior colleges. 

5346. JoHnson, B. Lamar and JoNEs, 
LoetaA, “The Junior College Library 
and Terminal Education,” College 
and Research Libraries (March 


1943), 4:144-46. 


Paper presented at 1942 meeting of the 
Junior College Libraries Section, describ- 
ing program at Stephens College, Missouri. 


5347. Jounson, Roy I., “General 
Education in Wartime,” Journal of 
Higher Education (May 1943), 


14 :241-45. 


Outline of adjustments to wartime needs 
and conditions at Stephens College, 
Missouri. 


5348. JoHNsON, WiLtIAM H., “An 
Analysis of the Students of Wood- 
row Wilson Junior College,” Journal 
of Higher Education (October 
1943), 14:361-64. 

Analysis of 11,801 students enrolled 
— organization of the institution in 

5349. JorDAN, CLARENCE L., “Cur- 
rent Issues in Accrediting the Junior 
College,” North Central Association 


Quarterly (January 1942), 16:328- 
31. 


Statement of need for type of accredit- 
ing which involves objectives of the in- 
stitution. 





For the past fifteen years the Jour- 


Journal of Higher nal has been recognized as the lead- 
Education ing magazine devoted to matters 


pertaining to the different areas of 
THE MAGAZINE FOR higher education. The contents of 


LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE ch issue are varied. The pros- 


EDUCATION Pectus for the year’s issues con- 
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